










Tempting breakfast dishes 
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\ ...delicious supper desserts 
...bringing together the nutrient 
qualities of whole wheat and fruit! You'll find 
these recipes and many more for luncheon and dinner entrees in 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat’s helpful recipe book. They’re not only 
easy for your students to make, but full of good nourishment for 

family meals. Because Nabisco Shredded Wheat served in any form 

ali nines omanennat supplies proteins, carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus 


“Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for and Vitamin B, vital to the day’s diet. 
breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner” 


mail a penny-postcard today! 
National Biscuit Company, 444 West 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Fruit Shortcake from the Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
recipe book. It’s as mouth-watering as any ever tasted, 
ls and full of the hearty goodness of whole wheat, too! 
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Do your students know 
the vitamin contributions and 
versatility of quality tomato juice? 


The unique contributions that quality tomato 
juice can make to balance meals should be under- 
stood by all food students. For here is a “vitamin 
drink” that is equally good with breakfast toast, a 
luncheon sandwich or a caviar canape! And carefully 
prepared tomato juice offers not only Vitamin C but 
also Vitamins A, B, and Bz. 

For example, a single six-ounce glass of Libby’s provides, 
on the average, an adult’s minimum daily requirement of 
Vitamin C. 


Just three glasses of Libby’s take care of the minimum daily 
need for Vitamin A. 





When comparing different brands of tomato juice, you 
will find Libby’s exceptionally rich in consistency, and rich 
in the full-ripe flavor of garden-fresh tomatoes. It is known 
as the “twice-rich” tomato juice, because it is both rich in 
flavor, rich in vitamins. 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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THIS NEW 10 CENT BOOK WILL BE AN INSPIRATION TO CLOTHING CLASSES 


TRIN GS 


Its pages sparkle with original, fresh ideas! Basic 





color and trimming theory are presented in a delightful and 
inspiring way. Shows how and where to use and how 
to make all smart, current trimmings. These expert touches make all the 






difference in the world in the success of home-sewn garments. 


New ideas! 32 pages! Every step illustrated! 





e Applique and many effective uses 

e Decorative bands 

e Tailored arrowheads 

e Single and festooned beading 

e New tricks with braids 

© Quick embroidery 

e Fringe 

e Shaped and braided belts 

¢ Soft and tailored bows 

¢ Buttons, both Chinese ball and rosette 

e Fabric flowers 

e Fagoting 

e Frogs 

¢ Effective cording and couching 

© Quilting » Pompons + Sequins + Rickrack 
© Smocking 

© Smart ways to use lace 

¢ Hemstitching + Ribbon ideas - Decorative stitching 
¢ Tubing + Tassels + Picot edging 





ae. rd 


ciaen’s GBR * 1 a COATS 
BOOK Neo 6-23 








MODELS TO ILLUSTRATE THESE 
TECHNIQUES WILL BE SHOWN AT 
THE SPOOL COTTON BOOTH 

AT THE AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS CONVENTION. 
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| > THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


745 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


J.&P.COATS . CLARK'S QE - CROWN ZIPPERS 
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COLORS! 
Laundryproof 


oO WAPELNS 


... easy to attach 
to home sewing! 


Richly-colored fasteners to match 
the clothes and slipcovers you're 
making. That's the big news in the 
Dot Snapper Home Kit. As easy to 
apply as ever, too—a few blows 
of a hammer put them on securely. 
Once you get Dot Snappers on 
they hold with a buildog grip 
through wash and wear. 


Everything you need for applica- 
tion is contained in the handy lit- 
tle Home Kit, at just $1. Refill boxes 
at 25¢. Ask for Dot Snappers at 
notions counters everywhere. 
John Dritz & Sons, Distributors, 
79 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
New York. 








cous! O84 tifuns a 
Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping /:.—C: 

4 “ \> 


45 aovraneste OE 


D1 YUE Pans 


Oot Snappers are made by United-Carr Fasteners Corp, 
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Practicalities 


?RIL showers may bring May flow- 
A ex-os: it’s a sure thing that May 
flowers bring the desire to kick over 
the traces and head for the meadows. 
And that’s just what the staff of P.H.E. 
is going to do as soon this page is 


written.* 
+ 
“There has been altogether too much 
emphasis on the physiological aspects of 
adolescence and not enough on the 
psychological and _ sociological,” says 
Reuben Hill in the lead article of this 
issue. “We as teachers need to look at 
the social world in which adolescents 
and youth function to understand the 
programs of adjustment as they make 
the transition to adulthood.” Turn to 
page 281 for his searching article, The 
Place of the Adolescent in the Social 
Structure. 
+ 


Students who are puzzling over what 
to select for summer projects will find 
helpful suggestions in Mary G. Phillips’ 
article, Simplified Kitchen Storage, on 
page 284. This article resulted from a 
project carried on in the College ot 
Home Economics at Cornell University 
and reported in detail in the college 
bulletin, Kitchen Cupboards That Sim- 
plify Storage, by Mary Heiner and 
Helen McCullough. 


+ 


Big news in the home furnishing in- 
dustry is the B.H.F. color coordination 
plan. This practical merchandising pro- 
gram has taken much of the guess work 
out of color matching by offering the 
consumer twenty-seven harmonious col- 
or schemes. It suggests, too, an idea for 
teaching home furnishings units. This 
plan is described in Color-Wise Home 
Furnishings on page 285. 


+ 


Are you president or program chair- 
man of a club? Do your students ply 
you with questions on how to put inter- 
est and spirit into their club meetings? 
How often are the meetings you attend 
really good? Successful meetings don’t 
just happen—they’re the result of care- 
ful planning. Read how on page 286. 


+ 


Dry cleaning garments at home may 
be an economy, but careless methods 
and improper handling of solvents ac- 
count for many home accidents and 
even deaths. Warren Cromwell of the 
Safety Research Institute tells us the 
properties of dry cleaning solvents and 
how they should be used in Safe Dry 
Cleaning, page 289. 


The radio script, Summer Time Short 
Cuts in Cooking, on page 293, was writ- 
ten by students of Eva F. Montgomery 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio fora 
campus studio broadcast. Eva Mont. 
gomery’s enthusiasm for foods extends 
far beyond the classroom. Her leave of 
absence from Miami University last year 
turned into a “busman’s holiday.” First 
she taught the fall quarter at Oregon 
State College and writes eloquently of 
the fresh salmon, Spear melons and 
Rochester peaches grown in Oregon. 
From there she went to Carmel-by-the. 
Sea in California, where she was hostess 
in a hotel. Then came a trip through 
Mexico and back to Ohio via New York, 
taste testing recipes all the way. As if 
that jaunt weren’t enough, she flew to 
Cuba this winter on her Christmas vaca- 
tion! 


+ 


The regional cookery series by Lily 
Haxworth Wallace takes us this month 
to the middle western prairies. The in- 
fluence of the food-loving Scandinavians 
on the cookery of this region is de- 
scribed and amplified with such delight- 
ful recipes as herring salad, kram and 
coffee bread. Next month the series will 
be continued with a trip to the South 
west for tangy recipes of Mexican origin. 


+ 


The school administration of San 
Bernardino, California, was among the 
first to adopt the Federal school lunch 
program. Now every school in this city 
of 58,000 population is provided with 
its hot lunch program. Martha McMil- 
lin, former teacher in California schools, 
reports how the schools have steamlined 
their working through Centralized 
School Lunch Management on page 295. 

The Federal school lunch program 1s 
in its seventh year of operation in one 
form or another in the state of Massa 
chusetts, but it is only recently that the 
schools in Brookline have adopted the 
program. Marion Cronan, who plans 
our School Lunch Menus and Quantity 
Recipe pages, tells us the reasons why 
the Brookline school system made the 
change and the advantages that are thus 
far apparent. Her article on page 2% 
may help other schools decide whether 
or not to adopt the Federal school Junch 


program. 
+. 


* P.S. We'll be back at work on the 
June issue next Monday, fresh as daisies 
and raring to go. See page 270 for the 
reason! 
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“1... some suggestions 
First h | 
‘| for your home management classes 
ly of 
and | There are few more useful aids to modern house- 
ing than li but we’ve all become 
ae keeping than linoleum... but we’ve all become 
stess so used to it we rather take it for granted. For 
ough instance, have you ever told your classes how to 
‘ork, ve 
\s if care for linoleum? Proper upkeep can extend the 
W to life of linoleum many years . . . besides main- 
yaca- taining its beauty and usefulness. 
Constant scrubbing harms linoleum 
Lily Constant scrubbing is one of linoleum’s worst 
oth enemies. Eventually it breaks it down, cracks 
> 1n- 9 ’ 
sit the surface. Colors and patterns fade. And the 
de more linoleum is scrubbed, the harder it is to 
ght- keep clean, because dirt and moisture dig right 
and down into the cracks. 
will 
uth- : . 
gin, | Unoleum makers advise use of wax 
Did you know that linoleum manufacturers 
themselves recommend a film of wax over lino- 
an leum to protect it and bring out its beauty? The 
ai millions of women who use Johnson’s Self Polish- 
city ing Glo-Coat on their linoleum and other floors 
know that the wax film Glo-Coat leaves takes the 
ll- ° 
“ brunt of the wear, brightens the colors, makes 
ned cleaning easy without scrubbing. A wipe with a 
ized damp cloth quickly removes dirt and _ spilled 
295. things. Of course, you know that Glo-Coat is a 
n 1S c . ° ° e ° . 
al self-polishing wax ... it shines as it dries... a 
82° real time-saver in every way. For further in- 
the formation on this subject, write for free booklet 
4 described elsewhere on this page. 
a 
tity Johnson's is a registered trademark 
why in 
the 
hus FREE! Teachers Handbook on Home Care and Con 
298 servation by the Modern Wax Method” . . . specially mn 
her designed, helpful booklet for use in your classrooms. fe) 0 4 W * 
nch Send the coupon on page 328 for your FREE copy. J HNS N Ss A 
Popular Movie Available also. “Beauty for Keeps,” a 
dramatic sound film for classroom showing. Runs 29 \ inui 
minutes. Available in 16mm. sound. Write for FREE H Paste, Liquid, Cream 
showing dates for your school. See page 328, coupon 
the section. n’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat 
ses S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept PH-57, Racine, Wisconsin Johnso 5 S g 
the $. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 
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News Notes 





HE TIME draws near for making during the past two years with the prob- 
final plans to attend the 38th An- lems of women victims of the latest 
nual Meeting of the American world war. On her eighty-eighth birth- 
Home Economics Association. ‘This year day, January 9, 1947, speaking at a din- 
it is to be held in St. Louis, Missouri, ner of the American Association for the 
June 23-26. Headquarters will be the United Nations, she urged greater at- 
Statler hotel. Exhibits and meetings tention to the problems of peace, indi- 
will be held in the Municipal Audi- cating her belief that the present pro- 
torium. Board meetings and Home gram was not adequate. 
Economics in Buisness department meet- Carrie Lane, who later became Mrs. Dates to Remember 
ings are scheduled for June 21-22. Leo Chapman and Mrs. Thomas Catt, May I—May Day and Child Health 
was born in Wisconsin and attended Week 
Women’s Sufferage Pioneer Dies Iowa State College. After graduation May 2-3—Annual Meeting, American 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, pioneer she entered a lawyer’s office to study for Council on Education, Washington, 
in women’s suffrage, leader in toler- the bar, but shortly left to become first 2G. 
ance drives and ardent worker for world principal and then Superintendent of May 2-5—Institute for Education by 
peace, died at her home in New Ro- Schools for Mason City, lowa. Her writ- Radio, Columbus, Ohio 
chelle, New York, on March 9. With ing career began in 1884, when she mar- May 4-l1l—Second Annual _ National 
her passing, the world lost one of its ried Mr. Chapman who owned the Home Demonstration Week 
greatest women leaders. Mason City Republican. It was during May 11—Mother’s Day 
It was largely through Mrs. Catt’s the time she worked with him on that May 30—Memorial Day 
vision, understanding of politics and newspaper that Mrs. Catt became active- June 9-14—National Home Food Pres- 
tireless work that the suffrage move- ly interested in the women’s suffrage ervation Week 
ment culminated in the passage of the movement. After organizing suffrage June 14—Flag Day 
Nineteenth Amendment in 1920. Nor clubs in Iowa, she joined the National June 15—Father’s Day 
did her interest in women as voters American Women’s Suffrage Association June 23-26—Thirty-eighth annual meet- 
wane with the winning of their right to of which she was president from 1900 ing of the American Home Economics 
vote. Rather she continued to preach through 1904, and again from 1915 un- Association, St. Louis, Missouri 
and teach the need for women to be til her death. July 4—Independence Day 
educated to their role as citizens. Over Mrs. Catt founded the National July 7—Department of Home Economics Va“ 
and over again she spoke and wrote on League of Women Voters in 1919. Al- of the NEA summer meeting, Cincin- if ‘ 
women’s responsibility for deeper think- though her name was often proposed nati, Ohio ( 
ing, vocal expression and organized for political office, she always declined. August 27-29—National Association for = 
action for better government. She felt that her time and energy could Nursery Education—Biennial Confer- \ 
Mrs. Catt was also active in’ promot- be used more advantageously in work- ence, San Francisco, Californi.a 
ing those programs and organizations ing as a free agent. ‘The breadth of her September 1—Labor Day 
promoting racial tolerance and world influence indicates the wisdom of her October 13-17—The Thirtieth Annual 
peace. She was particularly concerned decision, Meeting of the American Dietetic As 
sociation at Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia 





Laura McCall Award Winners 
Winners of the 1946 Laura McCall 
Award which is given in public recog- 
Mr. a i - Emery, publisher of nition of outstanding contributions 
made by home service departments of 
electric light and power companies in 
Practical Home Economics, promoting a more efficient use of elec- 
tricity and electrical equipment in the 

‘ home have recently been announced. 
announces with pleasure the purchase of The first prize was presented to Miss 
Marguerite Fenner, director of home 
economics for the Pacific Gas Electric 
Company in San Francisco. Miss Fenner 
is the author of the article, Planning the 
Home Laundry in the January issue of 
PRACTICAL HOME Economics. ‘The sec 
7 ond prize was awarded to Miss Emma 
will be effective with the June issue. L. Renaud, home service consultant, 
New York Power and Light Corpora 

tion, Albany, New York. Thi third 

prize went to Miss Vivian Marshall, 


(Continued on page 272) 





Better Food, formerly American Cookery. 


Consolidation of the two magazines 
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H s The wonderful recipes in 
' 
these J | ° 
* 
> 
There are many unusual fruit dishes in this 
malth book of Savory Tested Recipes, such as: 
; Cranberry Coffee Cake! Jellied Citrus 
ri Bisque! Pumpkin Date and Nut Bar! Peach 
vies Almond Snow! Apple Sauce Corn Bread! 
by There are, also, appetizing and mighty 
practical recipes for colorful vegetables, 
onal soups, and grand meat combinations. 
Tes 
eet- 
nics 
nics 
cin- 
for 
fer- 
- This book gives you and your stuaents 
As- many new lip-smacking ideas for preparing 
ila- practical vegetable recipes: 
Sweet Potato Scones! Asparagus Cro- 
quettes! Broiled Corn! Creole Hamburger and 
"s Bean Pie! And many more!! 
all Appetizing recipes for fish dishes, soups, 
of and desserts are also included. 
ons 
of 
in 
lec: -! ee ee ee a 
the 
3 AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
iss ' HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, Dept. PH -5-47 
ne ' 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
o i Please send me. . .free copies of Kitchen Tested Recipes 
he 1 Please send me. . . free copies of Savory Tested Recipes 
of , 
eC: i ie Biiiiimnne 
na 
“ Fill in the coupon now for these two “companion” i cnaie 8 
w recipe books. Each recipe has been tested and approved Seed Aidiece : _ _ _ 
iL in the Canco Kitchen. l 
1 City State 
I 
CS MAY, 1947 27) 
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Use Our 
Baking Soda 


e quickly removes all trace 
of food deposits and odors 
because it emulsifies the 
greasy film which holds them. 

e leaves no after-odor of its 
own to taint the delicate 
tastes of stored food. 

e freshens and sweetens 
as it cleans. 

e leaves no gritty sediment, is 
completely soluble in water. 

e will not injure the finest 
porcelain surfaces. 





Arm & Hammer Baking 

Soda (pure Bicarbonate 
of Soda) is the cleanser to use 
on all food receptacles 


For cleaning glass- 
ware, nursing bottles. 


For bread boxes and 

vegetable bins. a 
For outer refrigerator 
surfaces and other metal 


cabinets and counters. 


For wash bowls, tile. a 




















ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10, CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 270) 

home service director, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; the fourth prize to Miss 
Charlotte Mobley, Duke Power Com- 
pany, Charlotte, North Carolina and the 
fifth prize to Miss Kathryn M. Holy, 
director of home service, Florida Power 
Corporation, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The Laura McCall Award, sponsored 
by McCall’s Magazine and administered 
by the Edison Electric Institute, has a 
competent board of judges who consider 
all accomplishments with relation to the 
size of the department and the territory 
served in order that all entrants may 
compete on an equal basis. 


Summer Study in Canada 


Teachers who are not averse to hav- 
ing fun while they gain knowledge at 
summer school should examine the op- 
portunities for summer study in Canada. 
A list of institutions offering summer 
courses may be obtained from Charles 
E. Phillips, Co-Secretary, Canada-United 
States Committee on Education, 677 
Dundas Street, W., Toronto 2B, On- 
tario. 


New Textile Study Room 

Specially designed quarters now house 
the vast textile collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
City. The new location in light and 
spacious ground floor corner of the 
Metropolitan’s North Wing is directly 
accessible by the eighty-third street en- 


| trance. It also adjoins the recently in- 


stalled Costume Institute, unifying the 
museum's collection of costumes and 
textiles. 

Ample exhibition and storage space 


| combined with the study room form a 


practical working unit. Filed like books 


| in a library, the textiles are mounted 


in easily handled frames and stored in 
labeled cupboards. Larger pieces are 
folded and filed nearby. 

This filing system enables the design- 


| er and student to choose from the entire 


collection of fifteen thousand pieces—a 
collection that illustrates the complete 
development of textiles in Europe and 
the Near East. Printed and woven fab- 
rics, laces, embroideries and trimmings 


| are all well represented. A small library 


of standard books on textiles offers ad- 
ditional reference material. 


Hosiery A Woman’s Industry 

Although nylons are again being ad- 
vertised, even at sale prices, the hosiery 
industry—in which women are nearly 
two-thirds of the work force—has not yet 
reached its prewar employment level of 
169,200. Employers of 92 reporting 
firms, representing two-fifths of the in- 
dustry, forecast a need for 2,900 addi- 
tional workers. 


Most job openings are for women. 
Workers are needed as skilled sewing 
machine operators, loopers, seamers, 
toppers and knitters. Needs are concen- 
trated in seven states: Tennessee, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina and Georgia. 


Cost-of-Living Budgets 

New cost-of-living figures for a self- 
supporting woman worker living in a 
boarding house have just been issued 
by the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics. Based on Septem- 
ber 1946 prices in San Francisco (in- 
cluding California Sales Tax), the an- 
nual amount necessary to maintain a 
woman at a healthful standard totals 
$1,984, including allowances for taxes 
of $360. 

Kentucky Labor Department priced 
living costs in March-April 1946 prepa- 
ratory to issuance of a new minimum- 
wage order. The annual total, exclu- 
stve of taxes, came to $1,276 for a wom- 
an living in a boarding house and 
$1,363 for a woman eating all meals 
in restaurants. 


Clothing and the Social Sciences 
Thirty-four specialists including home 
economists in textiles and clothing, 
sociologists, psychologists and business 
economists from thirteen outstanding 
educational institutions met together re 
cently at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the first conference of its 
kind to discuss the problems of cloth: 
ing as related to the social sciences and 
to explore the possibilities of undertak- 
ing needed research. Participants were 
invited from celleges which have both 
a strong supporting department in a 
social science field and a home econ- 
omist interested in stimulating a joint 
research program in certain aspects of 
textiles and clothing as related to eco- 
nomics, sociology and psychology 
The conference, initiated by a com 
mittee of the Home Economic Section 
of the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, was co-sponsored 
by the Research Committee of the Tex 
tile and Clothing Division of the Amer! 
can Home Economics Association. Dr. 
Laura Drummond, Teachers College 
professor of home economics, was «hall 
man of the planning committee 
Three specific areas of research were 
defined by the conference participants 
who emphasized the need for more 1 
formation on the relation of clothing 
to such things as income, development 
of the individual, social participation. 
age, region of residence, occupational 
needs and type of community. 
Exploring the first of these areas. 1 
search workers must discover what values 
are sought in or through clothing what 
people want when they buy a certain 
(Concluded on page 320) 
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Meat asa 
Protein 
Food 


The Vitamins 
of Meat 


Minerals in 
Meat 


Meat as an 
Energy Food 


The Digesti- 
bility of Meat 
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Summing Up 
on MEAT 


A CONVENIENT LIST OF NUTRITIONAL VALUES 
TO KEEP FOR READY REFERENCE 


Meat is a rich source of top quality protein. 
This protein is of a high biologic value, con- 
taining all the essential amino acids, and in 
a proportion well suited to the body’s needs. 


Recent findings in the field of nutrition, added 
to what previously was known, give a new sig- 


nificance to the protein values of meat. 


An adequate amount of high quality protein 


; js 
is essential to 


@ the health of pregnant and nursing women 

@ stronger babies at birth 

@ vrowth in children 

@ tissue repair throughout life (the “building 
blocks” of the body) 


@ blood regeneration 


normal healing of wounds and burns 

@ resistance to infections and speedier recovery 
after illness and operations 

@ safe reducing 


@ summer as well as winter diets 


Meat is a rich source of the B> vitamins 
(thiamine, niacin, riboflavin). Pork is an out- 
standing source of thiamine. Liver is espe- 
cially rich in vitamin A, and the fat of meat 
also contains vitamin A, 

iron, phosphorus. 


Meat’ contains 


Liver is one Of the richest food sources of 


copper. 
iron. 


The fat of meat provides food energy, and 
contains unsaturated fatty acids whose nutri- 
tional values. although not yet fully estab- 
lished. are considered to have some bearing 
on growth and skin health. 


All meat is 96 to 98% digestible. 
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This Seal means that all nutritional statements made in 
this advertisement are acceptable to the Council onFoods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


American 
Meat 
Institut 


Members 
throughout the U. S. 


Headquarters, Chicago 




















Books in Review 


Your Marriage and 
Family Living 


By Paul H. Landis 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 

Price $2.20 Pp. 373 1946 

That the high school is the place to 
study the problem of marriage and fam- 
ily life has been conceded by most edu- 
cators. That this book is an excellent 
text for high school classes would, I 
believe, also be generally conceded. It 
deals frankly with the personal prob- 
lems of young people from dating 
through courtship to marriage and fam- 
ily life. But first it gives an historical 
background of the American family 
which shows that marriage and family 
life is of social as well as personal im- 
portance. A picture of successful mar- 
riage and parenthood is built up 
through careful selection and arrange- 
ment of data, photographs, review ques- 
tions, projects and activities, self-tests 
and selected references. The references 
are divided into those for students and 
those for teachers with chapters indi- 
cated for speed in finding related mate- 
rial. There is a glossary of scientific 
terms, a list of visual aids correlated 
with the text and an index. This is one 
of the American Home and Family 
Series of which Helen Judy Bond is 
consulting editor. —B.MS. 


The New Encyclopedia 

of Modern Sewing 
Edited by Frances Blondin 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., New York 
Price $2.98 Pp. 320 1946 


The contents of this practical book, 
published by arrangement with the Na 
tional Needlecraft Bureau, Inc., do not 
belie its title. The fourteen chapters 
cover a wide range of sewing problems 
to give the beginner a wise start, the 
more experienced sewer a helpful steer. 

The initial chapter, appropriately 
called Off to a Flying Start, describes 
and explains the use of the necessary 
sewing tools and the basic sewing rules, 
using a pinafore as a practice piece. 
The next chapter gives illustrated direc- 
tions for making all sorts of attractive 
articles from pot holders to bedspreads 
which give practice in the simple sew- 
ing steps and finishes. Subsequent chap- 
ters are titled Window Dressing and 
Bright Inside Story—all the easy ways of 
making slipcovers—then comes Bag 
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O’Tricks with a gay collection of easy- 
to-sew accessories. 

Actual garment construction is ex- 
plained in Pattern for Success, On the 
Make and Tailors Apprentice, while 
Repeat Performance shows how to re- 
style and remodel old clothes. Direc- 
tions are given for making a man’s suit 
into a woman’s suit and for making cun- 
ning children’s clothes from cast-off suits 
or slacks. Stork Set not only gives pat- 
terns for baby clothes but for cuddly 
toys. 

A book by the Needlework people 
would be incomplete without a chapter 
on Flossy Touches—a repertoire of basic 
embroidery stitches, smockings and mon- 
ograms. Life Savers makes mending 
seem easy, and finally the chapter, Mate- 
rial Evidence, treats of fiber identifica- 
tion and care. With this book as a 
guide, the home sewer will soon find 
herself sewing as much for the pleasure 
of making something as for sober rea- 
sons of economy. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Turn to page 278 for 
reviews of books on 


Audio-Visual Aids 


So You Were Elected! 


By V. Bailard and H. McKowen 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $1.80 Pp. 258 1946 


This book should be a very useful and 
popular addition to any high school 
library. It is written to and for stu- 
dents, in their own language, with a 
very straightforward, informal approach. 
All phases of student activities are con- 
sidered: qualities necessary for leader- 
ship, the duties of various officers, writ- 
ing constitutions, presiding over meet- 
ings, organizing and handling commit- 
tees, arranging and carrying out social 
activities. There are numerous sugges- 
tions for themes and ideas for games, 
stunts, decorations, refreshments, etc. It 
is well illustrated and has a good bibli- 
ography. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 




















American Regional Cookery 
By Sheila Hibben 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $2.50 Pp. 354 1946 


In American Regional Cookery Sheila 
Hibben has collected recipes “from 
forty-three states and from every section 
in the Union.” In certain instances it 
would seem that these recipes are as they 
are preferred in different sections rather 
than indigenous to that section. 

It is amusing to note that rib roast 
of beef with Yorkshire pudding is given 
a home under New York, but to the 
Yorkshire woman writing this paragraph 
it is good to find her native dish any- 
where and everywhere provided it is 
properly made—and this one 1s. 

One will find recipes in this book 
which it would be hard to discover in 
any other—for example, Gaspacho, that 
luscious chilled soup of Pensacola, to- 
gether with Baltimore Stuffed Crabs and 
the “Rice Amelia” of Mobile. 

One wonders a little why Puff Paste 
should be credited to New Orleans, 
other than because it is dubbed “Cre- 
ole,” or for that matter why Everyday 
Pie Paste is credited to Maine. Never- 
theless they are good recipes, wherever 
they are made. 

Especially under the sweets — cakes, 
frostings and frozen desserts — a number 
of recipes are not credited to any par- 
ticular section. Probably they are so 
universal as to belong to the entire 
country. 

In leafing through the book one is 
reminded once again of the cosmopoli- 
tan flavor of numerous favorite dishes, 
showing that our culinary lore has been 
largely evolved from the old-world cook- 
ery of those who have come to make 
their home in America. 

—Lity HaxwortH WALLACE 


Constructive Meal-Planning 
By N. Philip Norman, M.D. 
Phototone Press, Passaic, N. ]. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 72 1946 


A statement on the dust cover of this 
book indicates the theme of the text- 
“Your state of good health, or poor 
health, will depend upon how intelli- 
gently you outwit on one hand, or on 
the other hand improvidently subscribe 
to the commercial and unwise tech- 
nological mechanizations of the food 

(Continued on page 312) 
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Who put the food chart 
in Mr. Murfin’s window? 


Yesterday, Mr. Murfin’s win- 
dow featured a pyramid of brightly 
labeled cans- Today, his ‘‘special”’ 
is Good Nutrition... Why? 

The answer is in the growing 
awareness throughout the country 
of the need for nutrition education. 
And wherever schools are actively 
emphasizing nutrition, parent and 
community cooperation go hand 
in hand with a successful program. 
That’s because the importance of 
good eating habits has to be under- 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD | 
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WARK ING 


GCOD NUTRITION 


PROJECT of GRADES “7 ts & 


stood, not only by pupils in the 

classrooms, but by parents and 

the community as a whole. 

In order to accomplish this, the 
wise administrator and teacher 
call on local resources other than 
their own. Encouraging merchants 
to display classroom nutrition pro- 
jects, for instance, is just one way 
of stimulating community interest 
in nutrition training. There are 
others... 

e Inviting community leaders to 
observe classwork when chil- 
dren are studying some inter- 
esting phase of nutrition. 

e Preparing for the local paper 
articles designed to acquaint 


1% WW A Ri? 








people with the school program 
and also with general informa- 
tion about nutrition. 


The more the school can gain 
the confidence of the entire com 
munity through methods like 
these, the better the chances of 
success for the school’s over-all 
nutrition program. 

If you would like ideas, plans 
and materials for a nutrition pro 
gram, prepared by educators and 
health workers, please write 


General Mills. Inc. 


Winneapolis. Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947. GENERAL MILLS, INC 


NCLUDE THESE FOODS 














GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
faw, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving a day 






ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
cabbage or salad greens 
At least one serving a day 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others 








MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. . or dried beans, 
peos, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
nstead. Three or four eggs 
each week 





natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day 





F Fe. 
7 ‘3 yy } = } Y 
> er) hog S| RS] 
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BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


MARGARINE use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like ond as supplies 
permit 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Get a headstart on your fall teaching plans 
by scheduling your program of 


“SEWING PROJECTS FOR TEENS” 


Celanese’ Recorded “Sewing Projects for Teens” have proved to be a dra- 
matic teaching method. They should have a definite place in your teaching 
program for next Fall. You may order now for Fall delivery with the 
assurance of receiving the projects when you want them for classroom use. 


Twelve projects in all! Each consists of a phonograph record of 
dramatized dialogue to be played in the classroom, a printed 
teaching plan for the instructor, individual lesson sheets punched for 
standard binders for the pupils themselves. Nine projects are con- 
cerned with how to make specific articles, items the girls will want 
for themselves or to give away as gifts. The other three projects 
deal with textiles and care of fabrics. All have been tested for 
classroom effectiveness and prepared under the guidance of a 
Home Economics Advisory Committee. 

Place your order this Spring so that we can prepare your projects 
to arrive exactly when you want them in the Fall. All projects out- 
lined below are currently available, subject to the conditions out- 
lined on the order blank. 





Be ee PLEASE USE THIS ORDER BLANK —-—-—-—-—-—-—---- 


Celanese Corporation of America Date 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing Projects indicated below, 
to be received by me ten days before the date scheduled for classroom use. In return for these 
being made available to me without charge, | agree to furnish you with a report of their use and 
to return the recordings in good condition within seven days after classroom use, prepaying the 
return postage. 















































Scheduled Date of Class Use Scheduled Date of Class Use 
(allow 30 days for shipment) (allow 30 days for shipment) 
1. [J ASCOT 7. [] LUNCHEON SET 
2. [_] TIE-ON BLOUSE 8. [_] FABRIC AND CLOTHING CARE 
3. [_] TEXTILE FIBERS 9. [_] CORDED INITIALS. 
4. [_] LAUNDRY BAG 10. [_] DIRNDL SKIRT. 
5. 1} GOOD GROOMING CAPE____._ II. [_] PARTY APRON 
6. [_] HANDKERCHIEF CASE 12. [_] SYNTHETIC TEXTILES 
NAME NUMBER OF STUDENT INSTRUCTION SHEETS 
SCHOOL NEEDED FOR EACH PROJECT. 
CITY AND ZONE STATE 
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\ |. HOW TO MAKE AN ASCOT: 


Illustrates cutting and sewing on 
bias; slip-stitching small opening. 


Ce 


2. TIE-ON BLOUSE: 


Cutting and facing neck opening; 
hemming; attaching collar and belt. 





3. TEXTILE FIBERS: 


4. LAUNDRY BAG: The story of natural and synthetic 
So A fibers—their uses and characteristics 
presented in a novel and interesting 

way. Lesson plan includes information 

\ for the teacher, wall chart on basic 

5. GOOD GROOMING CAPE: properties of fibers and student quiz 


{ ‘ 
Involves cutting accurate curves and based on phonograph record. 


applying bias binding. 





Explains binding an opening; ap- 
plication of snaps; French seaming. 





bd: eked ee +3 















6. HANDKERCHIEF CASE: 


Teaches making corded edge from 
pieced bias strips; interlining. 


7. BRIDGE LUNCHEON SET: 


Matching and stitching of seams; 
fringing edges on cloth and napkins 


8. FABRIC AND CLOTHING CARE: 


Valuable information on home laundering, cleaning, 
and pressing of fabrics. Suggestions important for 
clothing care and good grooming. Plan includes iron- 


ing demonstration and booklet for class distribution. 
\)i« 
DB . 





9. CORDED INITIALS: 10. DIRNDL SKIRT: Il. PARTY APRON: 
Involves cutting and piecing bias Teaches shirring; inserting zipper; Gives basic steps in shirring; bias 
strips; applying initials by hand attaching belt, and finishing hem. binding; hemming of ties. 
stitching. 


12. SYNTHETIC TEXTILES: 


Background and characteristics of basic fabric weaves and story of 
the modern textiles which form so important a part in today’s fabric 
picture. Lesson plan includes information for the teacher and fabric 
construction cards for students with instructions on basic weaves. 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK I6, N. Y. 
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Audio Visual Teaching Aids 


N ever growing interest in the use 

of audio-visual materials as an aid 

to better teaching has prompted the 
writing and publication of several books 
on the subject. One of these books, 
Teaching With Films, by Fern and Rob- 
bins, was reviewed on page 66 of the 
February issue of Practical Home 
ECONOMICS; two are reviewed here and 
a fourth, Movies That Teach, by Charles 
Hoban, is scheduled for review in the 
June issue. All are worthy additions to 
the teacher's library of educational tools. 


The Preparation and Use 
of Visual Aids 


By Haas and Packer 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $4.00 Pp. 224 1946 


The effective use of visual aids is es- 
sential to good teaching. In the words 
of the authors, “they enable an instruc- 
tor to arouse and hold the attention of 
trainees in such a manner that learning 
is accomplished swiftly, efficiently and 
thoroughly.” The authors speak from 
experience. Mr. Haas is field agent for 
business education, business education 
service, Washington, D. C. Mr. Packer 
is state supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, West Virginia Department of 
Education. 

In this book each chapter is devoted 
to a practical presentation of a visual 
aid, with emphasis on where to find it 
or how to prepare. it and how to use 
it effectively. Chapters one through four 
are on motion pictures, discussional strip 
film and sound slide film, training slides, 
and the opaque projector. Chapters five 
through ten deal with maps, charts, 
graphs and diagrams; flash cards; posters 


and manuals; pictures and photographs; 
the blackboard and bulletin board; ob- 
jects, specimens and models. Chapters 
eleven, twelve and thirteen discuss the 
training laboratory, field trips and tele- 
vision. Each chapter concludes with a 
list of “Do’s” for the use of the visual 
aid discussed. For example, here are 
some Do’s for the use of the field trip: 


DO avoid “spur of the moment” trips. 

DO survey all trip possibilities in area. 

DO make certain the trainee knows 
what to observe. 

DO make certain the store manager or 
guide knows what he is to show 
the trainee. 

DO work in small groups. 

DO correlate the trip with the specific 
training job. 

DO follow up the trip as soon as pos- 
sible. 

DO use pictures, slides and motion pic- 
tures for review purposes. 

DO evaluate and check results of trip, 


The extent of the appendix listing 
sources of visual aids is indicated by 
the number of pages required—28. It 
includes charts of colleges furnishing 
visual aids, federal government depart- 
ments and agencies, state government 
departments and agencies, and sources 
of all visual aids mentioned throughout 
the book. There is also a six-page index. 

Despite the authors’ obvious enthus- 
iasm for visual aids as aids to good 
training they say, ‘Such aids are not 
intended to displace good textbooks and 
good instructional techniques used suc- 
cessfully for generations. There is no 
substitute for personal instruction and 
follow-up. The use of training aids and 
devices cannot displace the rich person- 





V Check lighting 








RULES FOR USING BLACKBOARD 


V Don't crowd the blackboard 
\ Make wording simple 

VPlan layout ahead of time 

\ Collect everything you'll need 


\ Use colored chalk for emphasis 
V Print and draw on large scale 


V Keep blackboard clean 





\ Erase all unrelated material 
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a 
\ Prepare complicated illustrations beforehand % 





ality and warmth of a competent in- 
structor, nor any devices supplant the 
guided trainee’s application, perspira- 
tion and thinking. Visual aids combined 
with good textbooks and a competent 
instructor form an unbeatable combina- 
tion.” —B.MS. 


Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching 


By Edgar Dale 
The Dryden Press, N. Y. 
Price $4.25 Pp. 546 1946 


In the first paragraph of the first chap- 
ter of this book, the author makes it 
very clear that this is a book about 
teaching primarily and a book about 
teaching with audio-visual materials sec- 
ondarily. ‘Then he defines good teach- 
ing and indicates the relationship of 
audio-visual materials to the learning 
process as a whole. 

The volume is divided into three sec- 
tions. Part one deals with the theory 
of audio-visual materials. It discusses 
education for permanent learning, mak- 
ing experiences usable, and then the 
“cone of experience” which is repre- 
sented in pyramid form made up of the 
following blocks: direct purposeful ex- 
periences, contrived experiences, dra- 
matic participation, demonstrations, 
field trips, exhibits, motion pictures, 
radio recordings, still pictures, visual 
symbols, verbal symbols. Part two dis- 
cusses each of the parts of the “cone of 
experience” in detail and gives sources 
of these teaching materials. Part three 
applies audio-visual methods in the class- 
room and in the school system. 

The illustrations throughout this book 
are exceptionally well chosen. ‘There 
are hundreds of practical examples to 
illustrate points made in the text. Each 
chapter concludes with a list of ques 
tions or problems for the reader to 
think about and a series of cross refer- 
ences to other parts of the book. As 
one reads one gets a feeling of the 
urgency of improving our schools And 
that is good. ; 

Edgar Dale is professor of education 
and head of the curriculum division, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. He is the author of 
Teaching with Motion Pictures, How 
to Read a Newspaper, Motion Pictures 
in Education and other books. 
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SELECT THE CLEANER THAT 


MEETS YOUR NEEDS... 








a 


The Automatic Upright . . . 
if rugs and carpets are the 
main cleaning job. 





Automatic Nozzle . . . No 
knobs or foot levers. Ad- 
justs automatically to differ- on 


ent carpet depths. 
The Tank Cleaner. .. if all- 


round, floor-to-ceiling 
cleaning is the need. 






Adjust-O-matic Carpet 
Nozzle . . . Slight pressure 
on handle extends brushes 
beyond normal position to 
loosen hair and threads. 







The Convertible . . . ideal 
for the small apartment or 
the extra “upstairs” cleaner. 





Converts Easily to conven- 
ient hand cleaner for up- 
holstery, stair carpets, mat- 
tresses. Just lift from frame. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON VACUUM 
CLEANER SELECTION SEND FOR FREE 


FOLDER “WHICH CLEANER FOR ME?” 
See Coupon Section 
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Specifications: 


Ball-bearing mounted, two-height brush 
for vibrating and sweeping action, 
easily lowered to compensate for wear. 
Handle adjusts to 3 positions without 
use of levers or triggers. Easy-empty 
bag tabs. Radio interference eliminator. 
Westinghouse universal type 14 hp 
motor, 115 v, d-c to 60-cycle, a-c oper- 
ation. 365 watts. Lifetime lubrication. 


Specifications: 


Includes 8-piece attachment set for 
every cleaning job. Simplified method 
of attaching and detaching hose. Sturdy 
steel construction. Radio interference 
eliminator. Westinghouse universal 
type 14 hp motor, 115 v, d-c to 60- 
cycle ,a-c operation. 530 watts. Lifetime 


lubrication. 


Specifications: 


Motor-driven brush is tufted-with goat 
hair. Light, strong Moldarta nozzle 
edged with rubber bumper. 20-foot 
featherweight cord. Hand vac weighs 
only 5 pounds. Westinghouse universal 


type 1/10 hp motor, 115 v, d-c to 60- 


cycle, a-c operation. 
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Photograph courtesy United States Department of Agriculture 


“The key to adolescent maladjustment is that they are hungry for status and recognition, 
says Reuben Hill, author of this article on the place of the adolescent in the social — 
This article is based on a talk given at a home economics section meeting of the American 
Vocational Association Convention in St. Louis. Dr. Hill is associate professor of sociology, 
engaged in teaching and research in family relations at lowa State College. He has taught 
courses in marriage and the family at the University of Wisconsin and has done —— “a 
marriage and clinical work in psychiatry at the University of Chicago. From 1942 to 1944 4 
was head of the department of sociology and social work at the University of South tg 9 
In addition to books and pamphlets on marriage and the family, Dr. Hill has written for ae 
Reader’s Digest and Parents’ Magazine. He is currently engaged in studying the adjustment Me 
families to the crises of war separation and reunion in fifty Iowa counties. His work at lowa 
State includes counseling students with their pre-marital and marital problems 
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By Reuben Hill 


The Place of the Adolescent in the 
vee eo  eNOCal Structure... 2.6 


DOLESCENCE is a transition period between child- 

hood and adulthood characterized by the process of 

maturing. It may be looked at from several angles: 
Physiologically, it may be the experience of puberty 
which is easier to recognize as having a beginning than 
an end. Psychologically, it may be viewed as the experi- 
ence of attaining emotional and mental maturity. So- 
ciologically, adolescence is the experience of being ac- 
cepted into the social order as an adult; the experience 
of being granted adult responsibilities and duties as the 
generations succeed each other.. From this point of view 
it isn’t so much the child who matures but the child 
who is matured by society.’ 

There has been altogether too much emphasis on the 
physiological aspects of adolescence, and not enough 
on the psychological and sociological. We as teachers 
need to look at the social world in which adolescents and 
youth function to understand the problems of adjust- 
ment as they make the transition to adulthood. It was 
altogether simpler and safer to blame the physiological 
and the inherent disposition of adolescence which we 
could do little about, to be sure; but the real problem 
of adolescence lies not in the menstrual cramps nor the 
physiological stresses, but in the bumbling social order 
we adults are maintaining. Adulthood in a complex 
society like ours has little relationship to the facts of 
physiological maturity. Instead it is couched in terms 
of moral, marital and economic competence — social 
criteria rather than physical. I can name dozens of lead- 
ers in youth groups who matured late physically yet 
were matured socially by their experiences and accepted 
as adults by their peers and elders alike. The questions 
we ask in determining adulthood are likewise social: 
Can this young woman function effectively as home- 
maker? Can she earn her living? Can she be entrusted 
with community responsibilities? The test of a society 
today is whether it is offering maturing social experience 
to facilitate this transition to adulthood. 

To make myself crystal clear, take the physiologically 
minded explanation of the changing interests of adol- 
escent girls. They compare the interests and activities of 
girls before and after menstruation and assume that the 
physical factor of menstruation changes their interests 
— 


‘The author wishes to acknowledge his debt to Paul Landis for this point 
and countless others to be made in this article. See especially Landis’s 
— Adolscence and Youth, published by McGraw-Hill, New York 
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and activities. Actually you know full well that with 
the physical developments that come at the time of 
menstruation girls are pushed into new social roles and 
new social interests by their elders, by their groups of 
peers, and by the impersonal forces of customs, traditions 
and mores. Proof aplenty is available that the girls in 
the same group who have not yet menstruated make the 
transition to new interests and activities with their peers. 
Recognizing this basic fact, as good students of adol- 
escents we seek an explanation of their behavior at this 
time of life in the company they keep—in the locality 
group, the family, the play group, the pair relationships, 
and all the influences which make, remake, modify and 
create personality out of the awfully raw materials of 
nature. 

Once we accept this premise we must assume the re- 
sponsibility for doing something pretty concrete about 
the problems of adolescents—and that will require look- 
ing at the reasons for a youth problem in America. Let’s 
turn to that question. 


Why Is Adolescence A Period of 
Stress in America? 


There was no recognized youth problem in America 
until the depression of the 1930's. If we move back in 
history we learn that childhood merged into adulthood 
directly in our early frontier and agricultural period. 
Young people took over the responsibilities of adulthood 
early and were accepted readily into adult roles by mem- 
bers of frontier society. It was only when urbanization 
developed to the point where the adolescent had no 
place in the world of work, that the problems of delayed 
maturity burgeoned forth into a full blown youth prob- 
lem. 

Landis has identified three typical societies and their 
treatment of children, adolescents and youth: First is 
primitive society in which the period of infancy is long, 
the period of childhood is short and the period of adol- 
escence is nonexistent. Second is that in agrarian cultures 
where childhood is lengthened because the child con- 
stitutes a capital asset to the family and is desired for 
his contributions to the labor of the household and the 
farm. Third is that characteristic of urban-industrial 
organization where the training period is long and is 
used in developing the child into a self-sufficient adult 
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able to take his place entirely outside the family group. 

ln primitive, or better called non-literate, societies, 
childhood merges directly into adulthood and the transi- 
tion to tribal responsibilities comes early. There is little 
exercise of discipline by parents. ‘The child is coddled 
and petted and catered-to by adults. Tuition of the child 
is relatively simple; there are few alternatives open to 
him. There is therefore no conflict of standards, no 
beating around the bush, no contrasting philosophies or 
angry propaganda. Adulthood is conferred by rite and 
ceremony. ‘Today you are a child, tomorrow you are an 
adult. There is rarely a long period of transition such 
as we have in more complicated societies like ours. 

In agricultural groups the situation is quite different. 
The child is regarded as a means to further family ends. 
Discipline is exerted, to be sure, but is designed to ma- 
ture him quickly into a useful member of the family 
team. He is expected to maintain his allegiance to the 
family indefinitely and although he is urged to marry 
it is not with the prospect of attaining any real inde- 
pendence. He is given no prolonged education but is 
wheeled into line as a part of the harvesting crew as soon 
as his physical strength warrants it. He may be an adult 
at seventeen, but his obligations to the parents may 
extend beyond death and be expressed in the form of 
ancestor worship as in agrarian China. Agrarian societies 
the world over conform to this picture, even parts of 
rural America, notably French Canada, Amish Pennsyl- 
vania and the Ozarks. 

In an urban-industrial society the child may stay in 
the period of transition called adolescence until he is 
almost thirty years old before he is self-supporting, able 
to marry and have a family. In certain professions he 
has no access to the work world until he has completed 
certain specific degrees, and has attained certain com- 
petence and skills. In contrast with the non-literate and 
agrarian societies the task of the family is to prepare 
him at maturity to take his place entirely outside the 
family group. The family in a real sense loses its mem- 
bers, that is, if it has done its job well. The task of 
maturing an adolescent and readying him for adulthood 
is a much more complicated one involving a minimum 
of authority, for the product must someday be self direct- 
ing, able to choose his own course. There is so much to 
learn, the culture is so complex, it means years of de- 
pendence way beyond the age of physiological matura- 
tion. It is in this kind of society that we see an adol- 
escent-youth period of considerable length for the first 
time. And it is here we first observe the pangs of transi- 
tion to adulthood. 

There are good reasons for the youth problem in 
America. One of them is that we offer youth so many 
choices with so few answers. Another is that we dole 
out recognition and status grudgingly to status-starved 
adolescents keeping most of the honorific jobs in our 
communities for oldsters. 

Margaret Mead, distinguished anthropologist, contrasts 
the problem of adolescent girls in a complex society (our 
own) with that of girls in Samoa. 

The Manus girl and Samoan girl grow up in a coherent 
society, whereas the American girl does not. ‘These primitive 
girls’ world is one of unified standards; that of the American 
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girl one of conflicting standards. . . . She cannot learn within 
the sheltered walls of her own home how to play her future 
part in society. Her home can provide only a fraction of the 
standards and patterns of her complex society. Her home may 
even fail woefully to prepare her for life. 

In primitive society it matters not how fantastic the cultural 
solutions, the young accept them because no alternatives are 
presented. But in our society choices centering about religious 
doubt, vocation and type of love face the girl from the time 
she begins to think. She can choose not only whom she will 
love, but whether she will love in or out of wedlock, one or 
many.” 

As societies have become more complex the number 
of choices left to the adolescent have increased. Add 
them up. Here in America alone youth must make his 
own choice of a vocation by which he must become self- 
supporting. He must make the choice of a mate, and 
decide whether he will enter parenthood. He has to 
make choices with regard to ethical conduct in business 
and social relations. Increasingly choices of a moral 
nature fall in the area of alternatives, whether to remain 
virginal until marriage or not, and after marriage wheth- 
er or not to remain faithful to one spouse. Landis wagers 
that the average youth in America has made more dis- 
coveries with regard to chastity by the age of twenty 
than his grandfather did in a lifetime. 

We pay for these choices by crime and delinquency, 
generation conflict and neuroses, and indeed with im- 
portant areas of the adolescent problem. But by very 
virtue of this extensive freedom of choice, we also offer 
to each person many possible ways of life, the oppor- 
tunity for the development of individuality, and personal 
expression to a high degree. Our task as parents and 
teachers is to transmute this priceless freedom of choice 
into wholesome personality development by providing 
the equipment to make these choices with less fumbling, 
and with less anxiety. Answers are available to the 
following questions but parents and teachers don’t always 
know them: How do you meet the question of young 
women facing the issue of “career or marriage, or both?” 
How do you meet the questions where it is best to live, 
in the city, in a small town or on a farm? Can you point 
out ways of attaining a non-materialistic philosophy of 
life which will compete with the philosophy of commer- 
cial advertisers? Can you make a convincing case for 
premarital continence and postmarital fidelity? If you 
have answers which satisfy you, then do you also have 
the patience to listen, and support the answers which 
youth work out as they wrestle with these same problems: 
The art of counseling requires a book to do justice to it.’ 

Finally, I suspect the key to adolescence as a problem 
in America is that we make no provision to accept young 
people into the social order for years and years after 
they are ready to join us. We are no longer a young 
country manned by youth. We aren’t as bad as France 
which has been called the country dominated by eighty 
year olders, but our community leaders are much older 
on the average today than ten or twenty years ago. The 
ages of town councilmen, mayors, members of boards of 


in V. F. 


2Margaret Mead, Adolescence in Primitive and Modern Society 
Macaulay, 


Calverton and Samuel D. Schmalhausen, The New Generation, 
New York, 1930, pp. 183-184. 

8See especially the work of Professor Carl Rogers of the University of 
Chicago and his basic book on counseling, Counseling and Psychotherapy 
Houghton-Mifflin, Boston, 1942. 
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This informal snapshot shows Reuben Hill enjoying his 
personal family life. Mrs. Hill is holding Susan, aged 
two and one-half, That’s David and Judith Ann in front 


education, committee chairmen, town and state leadeis 
have increased since America lost its frontier. Youth 
have become increasingly frustrated in the role of recipi- 
ents of paternalistic programs and services. 

To match the many teen-age centers built by youth 
themselves are many which have been planned, con- 
tracted out and supervised by olders for youth. Youth 
programs are directed by men in their forties as if youth 
could not be trusted with its own direction. Some college 
administrators wonder if students are mature enough for 
student self-government and decide after lengthy confer- 
ences that certain areas are “safe” for youth to venture 
into, as long as no expenditure of money is involved. 
What is worse is that we put a premium on age for any 
responsible office in city, county and state government. 
My personal experience has been that young people in 
the late teens and early twenties are more competent, 
more creative in their program planning, and_ better 
equipped to break problems down into their components 
and solve them, than their teachers, and that will go 
for the entire realm of student government, recreational 
program planning, forum discussion and social action 
programs generally. The much vaunted superiority of 
age over youth, especially with regard to their own prob- 
lems, is probably a myth constructed by the aged to hold 
the next generation in line. 

Having been rejected or, worse still, ignored by adults 
in their quest for recognition and status it is probably 
understandable that adolescents reject adult values and 
behavior as old fashioned. Finding no place among the 
responsible adults of the community they find satistac- 
tion in another world, the world of youth culture, almost 
unique in this universe of ours. Youth have become a 
minority group like Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and wom- 
en! Each of these groups is discriminated against and 
develops somewhat bizarre patterns to call attention to 
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their plight. Youth form into gangs, zoot-suiters, juve- 
nile cliques to bring their own values to underprivileged 
adolescents who find no status elsewhere. Among youth 
on the better side of town there may be less delinquency 
but the attention-getting takes the form of irresponsi- 
bility, having a good time, athletics, wearing of flashy 
clothes, driving cars at extreme speeds, thrill-seeking 
amusements, and so on. 

The key to adolescent maladjustment is that they are 
hungry for status and recognition. This is clearly the 
most frequently unmet need of the growing young adult, 
the need for acceptance, for recognition of one’s worth. 
It is more than a family can do alone. How can it be 
done? 


Suggested Programs for Adolescents 


The war and military service took the edge off the 
youth problem for the 18-22 year old young men. It 
gave them status and something concrete to do, a sense 
of being needed and an opportunity to serve a country 
they could not serve in peacetime. But the shooting 
stopped and ennui again overcame this age group. More- 
over the war complicated life for young women of the 
same ages and left the next younger group of boys and 
girls most frustrated of all. Their big chance to serve 
passed them by because the war ended too soon. 

Better by far is a form of community service which 
right now lacks only organization and funds to put into 
action. The bizarre activities of youth are reduced im- 
mediately where they are given the opportunity to serve 
their community in meaningful ways. It can take several 
forms, jobs alternating with formal training in school, 
apprenticeships in city and state government posts, con- 
servation of forests 4 la CCC without the relief qualifica- 
tion, building community centers, laying out parks and 
playgrounds, beautifying the city, responsibilities of an 
adult nature which bring with them the status youth 
seeks, and the maturing experience which justifies the 
badge of adulthood. This is what some education leaders 
had in mind in their proposal of national service for 
youth as a substitute for compulsory military service. 
Few countries have tried it, Russia and America alone 
have considered it seriously. . 

Russia before the war had eliminated her youth prob- 
lem by the integrating of youth into the community 
structure through the Cubs, Pioneers and Comsomols. 
Their students had an active and responsible part in the 
administration of their own schools and in the nation’s 
political life, current impressions to the contrary. Youth 
generally felt they had a stake in their country’s future. 
Who is to say we can’t do as well or better in a demo- 
cratically organized society? 

Among the Mormons in Utah such a program for 
youth has been in operation for a number of years. ‘The 
young people’s organizations of the Mormon Church 
are manned entirely by their own age groups and the 
opportunities for community service are unlimited. The 
élite of the young people qualify for foreign and Ameri- 
can missions at the tender ages of eighteen to twenty- 
five, and assume all the responsibilities of ministers, 


(Concluded on page 322 
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Simplified Kitchen 


YIMPLIFYING the kitchen storage 

space has much to recommend it for 

a summer home project. Every home 
has a kitchen, and it is probably safe to 
say that the storage space in every kitch- 
en could be considerably — simplified. 
Such a project could cost as little as the 
might be able to 
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By Mary 6G. Phillips 


Editor, College of Home Economics 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


afford, yet be productive enough to 
elicit the support and cooperation of 
the entire family. And the student 
would learn an approach to household 
work that would save her endless hours 
of work, time and fatigue when she 
marries and starts a home of her own. 

The student who selects the simplifi 
cation of kitchen storage space as a 
summer project will naturally want to 
start right off with hammer and_ nails, 
so in preparing the students for such a 
project two things must be stressed. 
First, the student must spend hours of 
careful observation of the working 
habits of all members of the household 
who use any part of the kitchen storage 
space. Second, she must put all her 
ideas for improvement of the storage 
space on paper, draw a kitchen work 
plan and check measurements of equip- 
ment against the plan before she makes 
any important changes. Paper patterns 
can be made of the planned _ storage 
units and tested for size and shape 
Then her plans should be checked with 
all members of the family to be sure 
that they are understood and _ accept- 
able to all. (Continued on page 319) 
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The homemade utility cabinet 
on wheels, above left, holds 
table service for eight plus fre- 
electric —appli- 


quently used 


ances. It can also be used as 
a movable storage center. A 
cupboard like the one above 
could be built near the water 
supply to hold all of the uten- 


sils used first at the sink 





Milk separator and electric mixer are 
both attached to the same outlet in this 
convenient arrangement for a farm 
kitchen. All related tools are placed 
within easy reach, Each part of the 
cupboard, pictured at left, is handy to 


the homemaker. Door shelves make the 
most of limited space and can be used 
Note 


for glassware or condiments. 
slanted shelves for large plates, platters 
or trays below waistline where they re 


easy to remove, Lowest shelf holds vases 
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yOLOR is one of the most powerful 
single influences affecting our lives 
for the impressions we receive 
through vision are more lasting, more 
emotional and more intense than those 
received from any other one sense. Look 
about you, from the dishes on your 
breakfast table, the trees in early foli- 
age, students in their gay clothes, the 
decorative bulletin boards in the halls— 
everywhere color makes its important 
appeal. 

On every hand in our daily living 
we are faced with the necessity for mak- 
ing color choices. It has been said that 
generally people go through different 
stages of developing color appreciation. 
The child learns to recognize pure, 
primitive colors and identify them. Ad- 
vances beyond this elementary stage de- 
pend upon interest, ability and environ- 
ment. A second stage comes when one 
learns to copy nature or to imitate 
schemes one sees or remembers. The 
third stage is the creative stage whereby 
one uses color knowledge with confi- 
dence, discernment and a certain flair. 

In home furnishings classes, as in 
units in costume design and grooming, 
the aim is to help students attain the 
third level of color appreciation. They 
are taught to recognize and utilize vari- 
ous color harmonies, to see differences 
in value and intensity, to work for un- 
usual color effects. It is hoped that this 
study of color will help them to make 
Wise costume purchases and to use color 
effectively, 

Costume-wise, they are aided and 
abetted in their quest for attractive color 
combinations by fashion magazines, 
Manufacturers and retail promotions. 
For some twenty years the fashion in- 
dustry has done an outstanding job 
with ensemble merchandising in the ap- 
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parel field. Accessories are coordinated 
throughout all fashion lines so that it is 
comparatively easy to effect a desired 
costume plan in a single shopping trip. 
But this has not been so in home fur- 
nishings. Matching swatches of drapery, 
wallpapers, upholsteries and rugs more 


often than not has turned out to be an 


arduous and heartbreaking task. 

Recognizing this lack of coordination, 
the home furnishings industry has devel- 
oped within the past two years an ex- 
citing merchandising plan which will 
take the guess work out of color match 
ing and do away with disappointments 
over unfortunate color choices. ‘This is 
known as the Basic Home Furnishings 
Color Coordination Plan, briefly desig 
nated B.H.F. Under this plan more 
than three hundred manufacturers of 
floorcoverings, wallpaper, furniture, 
paints, drapery and upholstery fabrics, 
lamps and other furnishings have co 
operated to establish nine basic color 
groups. These have been given the 
names of famous places or sections in 
America—hence the name “Colorcade of 
America.” 

The nine groups are: Alamo (tan); 
Grand Canyon (rose); Adirondack (bur 
gundy); Prairie (mauve); Shenandoah 
(green); Cape Cod (beige); Great Lakes 
(blue); Santa Fe (cedar) and Great 
Smoky (gray). 

The nine colors, each in a range of 
eight color values from light to dark, 
are being used to dye textiles and mix 
paints for all lines in B.H.F. Through 
a system of uniform color labels based 
on these groups, the products of various 
manufacturers may be combined for per- 
fect color harmonies. Thus a customer 
can be absolutely sure that what she 
buys in different stores or in different 
departments of the same store will go 


Color-Wise 
ome Furnishings 


with any other purchases tagged with 
the B.H.F. label. For example, an up 
holstered chair in the Santa Fe group 
will blend with any wallpaper, paint, 
drapery material or rug marked by the 
same group name. 

It is possible to make twenty-seven 
different color schemes from the nine 
By following the recom 

SHEE. Color Com 
reproduced here in 


basic groups. 
mendations of the 
bination Selector 

simplified form—the customer and sales 
person can arrive quickly and easily at 
a pleasing color plan. Perhaps the cus 
tomer is choosing a living room rug in 
the Adirondack burgundy group. <A flip 
of the selector and she will find that 
she could combine colors in the drap 
eries and upholstered pieces, wallpaper 
and woodwork from the Great Lakes 
blue and Grand Canyon rose groups 
Or a combination of Grand Canyon rose 
and Great Smoky greys could be used 
with the burgundy rug. Or yet again 

Shenandoah 
Knowing that 


Prairie rose and green 
might be her choice. 
there are this number of colors that 
could be effectively combined with the 
burgundy rug—and better yet that these 
colors are available in all lines—the cus 
tomer can go ahead and make her pur 
chase with confidence in her selection 
and without weary hours of color-match 


ing. 


HE B.H.F. plan does not interfere 
with personal likes or dislikes—nor 
does it limit the decorator or con 
sumer to any set plan. B.H.F. merchan 
dise is flexible. It cuts across all price 
and style lines. And as greater produc 
tion permits, increased merchandise in 
a widening variety of decorating mate 
rials will be available. The consumer's 
(Concluded on page 316) 
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Plan A Successiul Meeting 


AREFUL planning must precede all 

successful meetings. Here are some 

pertinent points on planning meet- 
ings that might well be reviewed from 
time to time. While some of the points 
may be obvious, they are frequently the 
ones that are overlooked. 


Establish Responsibility 


When many different groups or or- 
ganizations participate in a joint meet- 
ing, a fully representative steering com- 
mittee is necessary for a well-coordinated 
program. Using many people’s ideas 
during the planning stage results in 
well-rounded programs. However, the 
authority and responsibility for details 
are best handled by one person. Plan- 
ning is not a one-man job, but the 
responsibility is best centralized. 


Fit Your Program te 
Your Audience 

The substance of your program should 
be hand-tailored to fit the main inter- 
ests of your audience. The interests of 
business managers, salesmen, housewives 
and school children differ, and your 
program needs to be planned around 
the interests of the group for which the 
meeting is to be held. While the same 
basic topic may be presented to all 
groups, the emphasis should be adapted 
to each type of audience. 


Set the Date and Time 

Clear your tentative date with other 
organizations to avoid competing with 
other meetings. It is generally better to 
avoid holidays. Set the time according 
to your audience. Business men can 
often more conveniently attend a lunch- 
eon or dinner meeting. Housewives may 
prefer an afternoon to an evening meet- 
ing. Working girls are less apt to attend 
meetings which conflict with their short 
shopping hours. 


Select the Meeting Place 

Choose an attractive place within easy 
reach of most of your audience. It is 
often better to choose the place at which 
your audience is accustomed to meeting. 
Try to have the size of the room fit the 
group. It is depressing to have a meet- 
ing for 50 in a room that seats 500. Too 
many vacant seats can ruin the liveliest 
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These pointers for planning 
successful meetings were de- 
veloped in the Servel Home- 
maker’s Institute under the 
direction of Clara Ann Rid- 
der, for the Servel News- 
letter. They are designed to 
meet the needs of home eco- 
nomics program chairmen — 
and are reprinted here by 
special permission. 
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meeting. 

Prevent embarrassment by checking 
your meeting place in advance. By all 
means sce that it will be properly venti- 
lated. Many an excellent meeting has 
been ruined because of lack of air. A 
faulty microphone, rattling windows, 
and inadequate lighting are inexcusable. 
Any special equipment, such as a pro- 
jector for slides or films, should be thor- 
oughly checked well in advance. 

If there is to be a speaker’s table or 
a platform panel, plan a definite ar- 
rangement and inform the participants. 
Have such a special group meet in a 
small reception room or back stage and 
take their places as a group. This makes 
for congeniality and avoids the lonely 
advancement of one or two to the table 
or platform. 


The Chairman 

It is important to select a competent 
chairman, one who thoroughly under- 
stands the program as a whole and the 
purpose of each part, who can perform 
the introductions with charm and dis- 
patch and tie the program together with 
introductory comments and closing re- 
marks. 


Choice of Speakers 
Choose speakers who know their sub- 
ject and know how to present it. Little 
can be salvaged from a meeting domi- 
nated by a dull talk. 
You may wish to have an influential 
speaker whose name is a drawing card. 


If so, be sure he understands your pur- 
pose and has the necessary facts. Be 
sure each speaker knows what points 
other speakers on the program will coy- 
er and what you expect him to accom- 
plish in his talk. 

Even though you choose an expert on 
the subject you wish to present, you 
cannot afford to ignore his platform 
ability. When the speaker knows his 
subject half the battle is won. Getting 
the audience to listen is the indispensa- 
ble other half. 


Vary the Presentations 


There are numerous ways to present 
subject matter. Select the method of 
presentation which will best fit the topic 
to be covered and the audience to be 
reached. A puppet show may prove to 
be an excellent medium in presenting 
the value of eating green and _ yellow 
vegetables to grade school children, but 
it would hardly be the best method for 
presenting the value of a home service 
department to the Board of Directors. 

The subject matter of most meetings 
is presented in a dull manner. Dare to 
be diffierent. Use quizzes, skits, stunts, 
panels, movies. But be sure the method 
you choose gets the subject matter across 
in the best possible way. 

If you are planning lengthy meetings 
—for example, to cover one or more days 
—vary the participants. A new face will 
give your audience renewed interest. 


Schedule the Program 

Regardless of the type of program you 
finally evolve, it needs to be carefully 
scheduled. Start the meeting on time, 
keep it moving, and end the program 
before the audience becomes restless. T0 
accomplish this, make a definite time 
schedule and give copies of it to every: 
one who is to participate. Don’t let 4 
long-winded, dull speaker ruin your en 
tire schedule and program. Cross him 
off your list before your audience crosses 
your program off their lists. 


End on the Right Note 
Remember the purpose of your meet: 
ing and build up to the ultimate action 
you wish the audience to take. Present 
all the facts and then have the last 

speaker sound the call to action 
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Peter Pipe Cleaner 


T IS a thrilling experience to hear 

pupils say at the sound of a class 

bell, “Jeepers! Is this period over 
already?” This is more than just an 
expression. It is evidence that whatever 
was going on was too interesting for 
the pupils to be aware of the clock; 
they had thoroughly enjoyed the activ- 
ity. 

Not all lessons, however, even in 
home economics, command equal atten- 
tion and interest. There are areas in 
home economics which require much 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher in 
stimulating pupil interest. Long before 
a unit takes form a teacher must con- 
sider possible interest approaches and 
devise clever ways of putting across ideas 
which would otherwise fall as seed upon 
barren ground. Subject matter as such 
—facts, cold and bare—however  im- 
portant from the teacher’s viewpoint, 
fails to make any impression upon 
pupils. They retain only that informa- 
tion which they feel is important and 
which has been made interesting to 
them. 

Teachers of home economics are con- 
tinually in search of new and unusual 
devices for highlighting lessons. We are 
continually trying ot make our depart- 
ments interesting to those who come to 
class and to attract others to the depart- 
ment. Few of us boast claims to fame 
for our artistic abilities; few of us will 
ever produce creations worthy an art 
gallery. Full teaching schedules and 
€xtra-curricular responsibilities leave lit- 
tle time for the preparation of lavish 
bulletin boards. But that is no excuse 
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By Mary V. Austin 
Teacher of Home Economics 
East Aurora High School 
East Aurora, New York 


for displaying disorganized, poorly made 
pieces of illustrative material. Such 
pieces, the result of hasty preparation, 
are not to be desired and have no place 
in a homemaking department. They do 
not create the interest we wish and sel- 
dom, if ever, attract attention other than 
the kind which produces uncompli- 
mentary criticism. 

There is a little fellow who can be 
very helpful in making bulletin boards 
eye-catching and exciting. He is Peter, 
the Pipe Cleaner. He is a versatile little 
fellow and most cooperative. He can 
appear stiff as a poker or flexible as a 
rubberband. With a few inked-in lines 
he can be happy or sad. Given a paper 
hat, white gloves and equipped with a 
traffic signal indicating STOP, Peter will 
draw attention to any important notice 
or article. 

For example, pupils become as tired 
of hearing about their posture as teach- 
ers do of talking about it. So let’s try 
a new approach. It is not difficult to 
recall some of the unusual positions 
girls wiggle into during a class period. 
Nor is it difficult to twist pipe cleaners 
into those same positions and display 
them on a bulletin board. The girls 
will be amused by this reminder and 
will respond more quickly than to a 
hackneyed rebuke from the teacher. 

Time and energy management may 
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“Stand up straight, and don’t be afraid; 
To bend down double, man never was 
made.” So goes the nursery rhyme and 
so Peter Pipe Cleaner illustrates correct 


> 


ints 
posture at work and at play. Then, as 
traflic cop, below, he bids all stop and 
read the home economics bulletin board 


be a unit in itself or a part of every unit 
we teach. Why not correlate it with 
posture pointers? Peter can demonstrate 
how much more difficult a job is made 
by improper height of working surfaces 
and consequent poor posture. 

These are but a few of the many 
Ways a pipe cleaner figure can be used 
to tell a story effectively at a glance. 
Pupils are busy people, and the bulletin 
board which needs careful study to be 
understood will be ignored by all but 
the most serious. Teachers are busy 
people and have little time for prepar- 
ing detailed illustrative material. A de- 
vice such as the pipe cleaner figure often 
will put across an idea easily and well, 
and be fun for pupils and teacher. 
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Pioneers in Home Economies pare rv 





ONDERFUL it is, how enduring 

is the influence of an individual 

whose force has always been ex- 
erted in moving the present out of the 
past into the future. Such a person was 
Mrs. Richards, and in seeking to con- 
tinue my story of pioneers and _ pioneer- 
ing I find myself under her spell and 
swayed by the necessity of talking 
further about her. It seems to me as I 
look at today’s world, Mrs. Richards’ 
“influx of power” is as real in the shape 
and form home economics is taking as 
if she were visibly present. Indeed only 
now are some of her staunchest beliefs 
finding concrete expression in educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Richards’ interest in and promo- 
tion of home economics had back of it 
concern for a broader type of education 
than that generally understood by the 
name home economics. She sought 
changes in education which would affect 
the understanding and conduct of men 
as well as women. In defending and 
in seeking to define home economics 
she did not consider its values limited 
to women. Her objective was a compre- 
hensive one, that of finding new ways 
to help human beings to know them- 
selves as well as they knew the material 
world they had built around themselves. 

In and through home economics Mrs. 
Richards sensed one means for achiev- 
ing this end. But let her begin to speak 
for herself. “No person,” said Mrs. 
Richards, “can be considered educated 
who is ignorant of man himself and the 
means at his hand for making a man.” 
Over and over she pleaded for “courses 
of study and methods of presentation 
of subjects coming within range of daily 
life and personal application which 
affect ideals of conduct and which con- 
trol daily living’ and she maintained 
consistently that there should be “the 
fundamental conception of family life 
in the planning of such courses.” Seeing 
about her the widening gap between 
man’s understanding of himself and of 
the industries he had created she said 
“Subject the material world to the high 
er ends by understanding it in all its 
relations to daily life and action,” and 
she bespoke “training which enables the 
body to do the bidding of the mind” 
for “education should make man master 
of his environment.” 

It was said of Mrs. Richards that she 
revered power and there was every evi- 
dence of that fact in both her spoken 
and written words. But it was the kind 
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of power which gave her control over 


her material world. Never was it demon- 
strated in any wish or intent to domi- 
nate human beings. Always it expressed 
itself in her relationships with people 
as power with them in the intelligent 
direction of and control over environ- 
ment. 

Being both scientist and humanist 
Mrs. Richards believed not only in the 
values of a scientific approach in edu- 
cation but urged always that there be 
“a connection between the facts and 
discoveries of science and the phenom- 
ena and problems of common everyday 
life.” Of the meaning of science in 
education and of current ways of teach- 
ing she complained, “The true value of 
science teaching, the knowing for cer- 
tainty, the investigation for ones’ self 
in contrast to mere beliefs or blind 
acceptance of statements is missed in 
much popular teaching.” When names 
for the movement were under discussion 
Mrs. Richards’ championship of Home 
Economics as a title was characteristic. 
“Home” she said “meaning the place 
for the shelter and nurture of children 
or the development of self sacrificing 
qualities and of strength to meet the 
world; economics meaning the manage- 
ment of the home on economic lines 
as to time and energy as well as money” 
and “It is the economy of human mind 
and force that is most important, and 
so long as the nurture of these is best 
accomplished within the four walls of 
a home, so long will the word home 
stand first in our title.””, However, Mrs. 
Richards herself would have liked later 
to adopt “‘euthenics, the science of im- 
proving the human race by external in- 
fluence apart from consideration of 
heredity” as coming closest to describing 
her hopes for education. 

Although, as we have already said, 
Mrs. Richards’ primary solicitude was 
for education related to both men and 
women, she was aware of some of the 
special needs of women to which heed 
should be given. She stated “The first 
need in women’s education today is a 
grounding in respect for inexorable law, 
not only in physics, chemistry and 
mathematics but in physiology and in 
sanitary science and not least in _ so- 
ciology” and “We must awaken a spirit 
of investigation in our girls as it is 
often awakened in our boys, but always, 
I think, in spite of school training.” 

Of the problems society faced in the 
growing restlessness of women and in 


By Flora Rose 


This continuation of the story of pio- 
neers is the fourth in a series of 
“memoir” articles. Here Miss Rose 
tells us more about the founder of 
home economics, Ellen H. Richards 


the changing values in homes, Mrs. 
Richards said in one speech “Industrial 
training may take more interest from 
home life which has been robbed by the 
removal of creative work. ... You cannot 
make women contented with cooking 
and cleaning and you need not try. You 
cannot put them where their grand- 
mothers were while you take to your- 
selves the spinning, the weaving, the 
soapmaking. . . . We demand a hearing 
to reorder our lives to the advantage of 
the country.” Always, as long as she 
lived, Mrs. Richards labored to find solu- 
tions for that problem of the reordering 
of women’s lives as they affected the 
home and the family and the value of 
the family to the community. 

Yes, I knew in person that rather 
small, keen-eyed, human dynamo, spon- 
sor of the cause of man’s greater knowl- 
edge of himself in behalf of mankind, 
Ellen H. Richards. My acquaintance 
with her was rather that of standing on 
the side lines and worshiping from afar 
than of intimacy, for it came at an early 
stage of my entrance into the field of 
home economics. I still felt like the 
child who should be seen and not heard. 
However one unusual opportunity I had 
to be her close observer. I always re- 
member that experience with a feeling 
of loss. Mrs. Richards had come to 
Ithaca—where Martha Van Rensselaer 
and I were nursing a one-year old de- 
partment of home economics in the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Unt 
versity—to attend and to give a series 
of lectures at the graduate school in 
home economics and agriculture being 
held there the summer of 1908. Long 
had I looked forward to the opportunity 
to attend that school. Those were the 
days before Cornell University had 
either an organized food service oF 4 
student union. There was no adequate 
place to care for our “lady lions,” s0 
Miss Van Rensselaer and I took over 
an old campus house for two weeks and 
planned to see that our share of lions 

(Continued on page 310) 
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THIS 


LEANING solvents, like many other 

household chemicals, can be danger- 

ous if they are mishandled. Some 
are fire hazards and all can cause ill- 
ness if they are used carelessly by per 
sons who are unaware of their prop- 
erties. 

There are three ways in which dry 
cleaning fluids can cause trouble. These 
are: (1) ignition of either the vapors 
or the liquid, (2) inhalation of the 
vapors, and (3) ingestion, or swallow- 
ing, of the liquid. Skin contact, too, 
may cause trouble, but this is rare. 

Of the flammable fluids used for dry 
cleaning, the most common are gasoline, 
naphtha and benzine. Of the nonflam- 
mable ones, carbon tetrachloride, either 
undiluted or in combination with other 
solvents, is most widely used. Occa- 
sionally a solvent is described on the 
label of the container as being ‘“‘non- 
explosive.” This does not mean that 
the liquid or its vapors are nonflam- 
mable. 

The foolhardiness of using any flam- 
mable fluid around the home is shown 
by an incident related by the National 
Fire Protection Association, in which 
4 woman in Omaha, Nebraska, was 
cleaning some clothes in gasoline. Dur- 
ing the cleaning she rubbed portions of 
the cloth together, apparently to loosen 
some dirt. “The friction was enough,” 
the report stated, “to ignite the gaso 
line. She was burned to death by her 
flaming clothing.” 

As students in science classes will 
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NOT THIS 


remember, a flame is burning vapor. 
Given the right circumstances a flam- 
mable vapor can burn even at some 
distance from its source. In the case 
of flammable solvents, the vapors, being 
heavier than air, tend to sink to lower 
levels and flow in invisible streams. If 
they come in contact with a flame or 
a spark, they ignite. The fire then 
flashes along the path of the vapors 
with explosive force, setting fire to the 
liquid and frequently burning severely 
the person using the fluid. 

If a person must use a flammable 
solvent, she should take the work out of 
doors, preferably on a humid day when 
there is little chance of ignition of 
either the vapors or the liquid by a 
spark of static electricity. ‘The contain- 
er of solvent should rest on the ground 
so that any electricity generated will be 
discharged harmlessly into the earth. 
The work should be done as far as 
possible from any source of fire or spark. 

If inhaled in large quantities, the 
vapors of any of the commonly used 
solvents can cause illness. Usually the 
first signs of trouble from that source 
are headache, dizziness and _ nausea. 
Continued inhalation of the vapors in 
high concentration can cause uncon- 
sciousness and, if the person is not re- 
moved from the contaminated atmos- 
phere, death. 

In a recent case in upstate New York, 
an eleven-year-old girl died when a 
bottle of dry cleaning fluid on a table 
beside her bed was upset onto the bed 
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By Warren Cromwell 


Safety Research Institute 


while she was asleep. The fluid satu- 
rated the bed clothing and authorities 
attributed her death to inhalation of 
the vapors. 

In most cases, however, a very short 
exposure to a high concentration of 
vapor causes no permanent damage to 
the body, even where unconsciousness 
has occurred, unless there is a predis- 
posing condition which may hasten a 
reaction in the lungs, blood, liver or 
kidneys. 

To avoid risk of damage to health, 
it is always wise to use dry cleaning 
fluids out of doors if any sizable quan- 
tity of the fluid is to be used, as in the 
cleaning of a dress, a chair or draperies. 
In the case of nonflammable fluids, the 
work is best done on a clear day when 
there is a breeze which will carry the 
vapors away from the person doing the 
cleaning. The work should be arranged 
so that the vapors will not be inhaled. 

For smaller jobs, such as spot re- 
moval, a nonflammable fluid can be 
used in the house, though it is advisable 
to work near an open window. 

Under normal conditions, a person 
would not swallow a dry cleaning fluid. 
But occasionally, through accident, such 
a thing does occur. The result is almost 
always serious. A person using a solvent 
should never leave the fluid in un- 
labeled containers or in a place where 
small children are likely to get at it, 
since they have a way of drinking any 
liquid they find. 

In contact with the skin, dry cleaning 
fluids can remove body oils. Continued 
or prolonged wetting with solvent may 
leave the skin dry and rough. A smooth 
stick, such as a broom handle, is the 
best way of agitating the clothes being 
cleaned. 

Many people are unaware of the fact 
that primary purpose of dry clean- 
ing fluids is to remove grease and soil 
imbedded in grease. These solvents are 
not effective for the removal of fruit 
stains, liquor or soft drinks from gar- 
ments. As a rule, such stains should 
be left to commercial cleaners who know 
how various types of fabrics can best be 
treated and have many different spot- 
ting agents with which to work. 

Actually, dry cleaning at home should 

(Concluded on page 316) 
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By Ruthanna Russel 


HE job of the clothing specialist and 
that of the retailer run parallel in 
principle. Both are concerned with 
helping the consumer obtain merchan- 
This fact 
was clearly shown at a recent meeting 
of state clothing specialists and retail 
executives for the purpose of discussing 
the clothing needs of farm families. 
This meeting, held in New York City 
on the last day of February, was spon- 
sored by the National Consumer-Retail- 
er Council and concluded the two-week 
Refresher Course given for clothing spe- 
cialists by the United States Extension 
Service. Specialists from forty-two states 
and Puerto Rico and about fifty-five 
retail representatives were present. 
The day’s program was built around 
showings of apparel available for rural 
consumers this spring, with accompany- 
ing demonstrations of factors which de- 
termine price and quality. Women’s 
and misses’ clothing, men’s and_ boys’ 


dize best suited to his needs. 
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parallel in Princip ; 


Constructive, dynamic relations between those of us who use 


America’s goods and those who distribute them are essential 
if the American level of living is to be maintained and if we 
are to have a stable and prosperous economy. 


garments, children’s wear and shoes were 
displayed in three price ranges. The 
retailers then pointed out the specific 
quality differences in each line. These 
demonstrations clearly illustrated the 
unseen or plus features that give goods 
quality and value for the price, and 
pointed the way to similar demonstra- 
tions for clothing specialists to give at 
home. 

Mr. Fred Hoosen of the J. C. Penney 
Company, in the opening discussion, 
pointed out that certain groups will al- 
ways buy the lowest priced item whether 
from economic necessity or otherwise. 
Others buy the highest priced. However, 
the great majority of consumers estab- 
lish by their demand and purchase what 
retailers term “middle of the road” 
items and price lines. This is the 
“norm” where satisfactory quality meets 
an acceptable price. Retailers are gen- 
erally eager that consumers be educated 
to intrinsic values, for although the cus- 


Here is an example from the retailer’s demonstration program. These blouses 


were made to sell at $3.98 and $4.98. 


Can you tell which blouse rates the higher 


price? Both offer good value for the money but differ in fabric and workmanship. 


The blouse on the left has all French seams while the lower priced blouse at right, 


has pinked seams. More stitching on the front opening and collar, better quality 


shoulder pads, fuller sleeves, French cuffs and better buttons were some of the 


other features merchandise experts said accounted for the dollar difference in 


price. These are among the points consumers should check in judging quality 
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—Roger Wolcott, Managing Director 
National Consumer-Retailer Council 


tomer does not always recognize the 
hidden values on purchase, the service 
and satisfaction given by the item will 
bring her back into the store. Outside 
of such temporary and restraining influ- 
ences as we have known in the past few 
years, merchants are eager to give cus- 
tomers what they want, when they want 
it and at about the price they want to 
pay.” 

Consumers will be pleasantly sur- 
prised by getting more for their money 
as the year advances if the prediction 
of Harry Barth, assistant to the director 
of merchandising of W. T. Grant Com- 
pany, comes true. “The merchandise 
that manufacturers are offering retailers 
is a lot better than that the stores now 
have on their counters,” he said. “It is 
quite apparent that all lines are follow- 
ing the same pattern, although not at 
the same time. First comes scarcity, then 
high price, then increased production, 
then a drop in price. This has been 
illustrated by many lines such as hand- 
bags, furs and jewelry.” 

Retailers didn’t do all the talking. 
Alice Sundquist, clothing specialist with 
the Extension Service, gave a vivid pic- 
ture of the work of the clothing spe- 
cialist in the field, saying in part, ‘There 
are sixty-five state clothing specialists for 
the Extension Service who are respon- 
sble for the program in clothing and 
household textiles in their respective 
states. During 1946 they worked with 
about 3,000 home demonstration agents 
in the counties to help 3,000,000 farm 
families to be adequately and appro 
priately clothed at moderate cost. To 
reach 3,000,000 families is possible when 
you have the cooperation of 100,000 
voluntary unpaid local leaders in the 
counties who assist the county home 
demonstration agents in getting the in- 
formation out to families in the local 
communities.” 

Ethelwyn Dodson, Lola Belle Green 
and Portia Seabrook, clothing specialists 
from California, Michigan and South 

(Continued on page 319) 
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Education for Home Life 
«The Teacher Exchange Program 


EITHER snow nor rain could 
dampen the spirits of home eco 
nomists meeting in Atlantic City 

during the National Education Associa- 

tion mid-winter convention. Meetings 

started early the morning of March 1 

and continued throughout the day in 

the Marlborough Blenheim Hotel. 

Following greetings from Ethel Pow: 
ell, supervisor of home economics for 
Atlantic City schools and Floyd Potter, 
superintendent of schools, Dr. Laura 
Drummond introduced participants in 
a panel discussion on “Education for 
Home Life in the Elementary School 
Program.” 

At the opening of the discussion it 
was difficult to believe that each panel 
member could make a worthwhile con- 
tribution without duplication, but such 
was the case. 

Dr. Drummond set the stage by stat- 
ing the following concepts: Home eco- 
nomics education is the right of every 
boy and girl. Home economics educa- 
tion is for the entire family. Home 
economics education emphasizes rela 
tionships; skills are a means, not an 
end. Education for family living has 
developed in many different ways. 

Dr. Anna Dooley, supervisor of home 
economics in Newark, New Jersey, de- 
scribed the way the family life educa- 
tion program developed in Newark. 
Two types of programs begin officially 
in the fifth grade—both well planned 
in advance. The first program is plan 
ned for the privileged group; the second 
for less privileged pupils. It was found 
that the latter group needed help par 
ticularly in the simple problems of 
home living such as care and storage of 
personal Therefore the 
home economics teachers cooperated 
with the grade teachers in building 
Storage units from orange crates. From 


possessions. 
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this and similar projects have grown 


plans for an enlarged family life educa- 
all-purpose 


tion program, including 
classrooms. 

Carolyn Crawford, supervisor of home 
economics in Philadelphia, was the sec- 
ond panel participant. She described 
the origin of the Philadelphia family 
life education program in grades one to 
six, which began four years ago with a 
single teacher. There are now twenty 
two teachers working on a broad home 
economics program developed on the 
theme “Home is Everybody's Responsi 
bility.” Evidences of the success of this 
program include greater interest in pet 
sonal appearance and care of clothing 
among grade pupils and better relation 
ships between grade and homemaking 
teachers. Another favorable result has 
been that homemaking teachers are bet 
ter known throughout the school, and 
working with the grade pupils has 
broadened the homemaking teacher's 
horizon. 

The Youngstown program for family 
life in the elementary school was de- 
scribed by Mary Haddow, director of 
the elementary schools in Youngstown, 
Ohio. There the program started in the 
fifth and sixth grades of one school and 
has been expanded to include the fourth 
erade and a total of fourteen schools. 
The program is headed by people with 
natural aptitudes for family life educa 
tion rather than trained home econo- 
mists. The approach has been socio 
logical. The result has been improved 
social adjustments, and a_ rebirth of 
pride in achievement. ‘The children 
have been helped to feel more secure 
in their school and community contacts. 

“What Family Life Education Means 
to Children and Their Parents,” was 
discussed by Fanny Gilbert who teaches 
in the Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Con- 


The editor’s candid camera caught Dr. 
Laura Drummond and Dr. William 
Bristow, above left, debating a point 
made during the panel discussion on 
Education for Home Life in the Ele- 


mentary School Program. Participants, 
posed on request are Carolyn Craw- 
ford, Anna Dooley, Ellen Miller, Dr. 
Bristow, Mary Haddow, Dr. Drummond, 
Gilbert and Elizabeth 


Fanny Gunn 


solidated Rural School and by Elizabeth 
Gunn who teaches in a Newark city 
junior high school. Both Miss Gilbert 
and Miss Gunn emphasized the pupils’ 
lack of social balance. Both showed a 
very warm appreciation of the problems 
family Miss 
Gilbert described a squatter section on 


of the underprivileged 


Freedom Road where ten-year-old Peggy, 
oldest of five children, whose father 
and mother both worked, pathetically 
apologized for the appearance of their 
Many 


such backgrounds cannot make the so 


home. children coming from 
cial adjustment from grade school to 
high school and so stop school. This 
was only one of several examples given 
of the need for family life education 
for all family members. 

In order to ascertain the type of home 
making education needed in the fifth 
grade in her school, Miss Gunn made a 
survey of what children want to do and 
learn. She concluded that they want 
how-to-do information aimed toward 
greater independence. She found that 
parents want their children to learn in 
school what they wanted to learn and 
didn’t. They, too, want their children 
to learn to do things and become more 
independent. Miss Gunn emphasized 
particularly the need to teach children 
to finish things and stated that a good 


(Continued on page 308) 
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By Helen S. Sharpe 


Glass jars made specifically for home 
freezing of food differ only slightly from 
other jars in that they have no shoulder 
to retard removal of contents. Jars and 
caps are easy to sterilize and may be re- 
used many times 


ood Preservation Up-to-Date 


ID you know that two eighteenth 
century Frenchmen are credited 

with developing the first’ method 
for preserving food? Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s soldiers, lacking fresh food on 
their extended campaigns, were dying 
from scurvy in such great numbers that 
in 1795 the General offered a prize to 
the Frenchman who could find a solu 
tion to the problem. One, Nicolas Ap- 
pert, discovered the secret of enclosing 
food in hermetically sealed jars and won 
the prize. Ever since, scientists and in 
ventors have been discovering new 
methods and processes until the pre- 
served food industry is one of the largest 
industries in America. 

Quick freezing is the newest method 
of food — preservation. Commercially 
frozen foods are sold primarily in ob- 
long cardboard containers with inner 
waxed paper linings. Foods quick froz 
en in the home may be packed in simi 
lar cardboard boxes or in two recently 
developed containers—the glass freezer 
jar and the cylindrical cardboard con 
tainer. 

The glass freezer jar has several ad 
vantages. It is transparent, making pos 
sible instant identification of contents. 
There is no possibility of leakage in 
storage and consequent dehydration or 
of absorption of foreign odors as a rub 
ber compound in the top of the cap 
assures hermetic sealing. Both jars and 
caps may be easily sterilized and are re 
usable. Glass jars will not stick to the 
sides of the freezer or adjacent contain 
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ers as paper containers occasionally do. 

New specially treated paper contain- 
ers offer improvements over the old- 
style paper package. They eliminate 
inserting bags, heat sealing and heat 
sealing equipment. ‘The containers come 
hygienically clean—all you do is (a) take 
the cover off (b) fill the container and 
(c) replace the cover. The cover fits 
loosely and goes on easily. Then, as the 
food freezes, the container expands and 
the cover becomes air-tight. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, after three years of 
intensive research, has obtained new 
scientific facts on the home canning of 
low-acid foods. ‘These include meats and 
practically all vegetables, except toma- 
toes, commonly canned in home kitchen. 

Previous recommendations to home 
canners were based mainly on industry's 
research. When adapting the industrial 
steam pressure processes to home can- 
ning it was customary to lengthen the 
heating time considerably to insure a 
generous margin of safety against bo- 
tulism. This heavy processing often re- 
sulted in home-canned foods that were 
unattractive, low in vitamin content and 
poor in flavor. 

The tests conducted by the Bureau to 
determine the amount of heat required 
to kill highly heat-resistant organisms 
in home-canned low-acid vegetables and 
meats provide new evidence that steam 
pressure is the only feasible method. 
However, the Bureau now recommends 
twenty-five to fifty per cent shorter 


steam-pressure processing time for vege- 
tables home canned in pint glass jars 
and for some vegetables in quart jars. 
The processing time can be shortened 
because the sterilizing value of the cool- 
ing period had not previously been tak- 
(Continued on page 319) 





This frozen food container requires no 


bag. liner or heat’ sealing process 
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ummer Time Short Cuts in Cooking 


Eva KF. MontcomMery: ‘The Advanced 
Foods Class in the Home Economics 
Department of Miami University has 
been studying short cuts in preparing 
food to save time and energy. The 
four students who are with me in the 
studio to discuss this subject are Wini- 
fred Brown, Jean Peacock, Phyllis 
Moses and Frances Straub. All are 
members of the class making a study 
of efficiency in cooking. 

Winifred, what have you found 
helps to shorten time spent in pre- 
paring a meal? 

WinirrepD: One thing which I find im- 
portant is the right equipment and 
that equipment in proper working 
condition, 

E. F. M.: However, that doesn’t mean 
one must have every gadget on the 
market, does it? As a man has tools 
for his job, so a woman should have 
essential tools for her job. 


Jean, what is your suggestion for a , 


short cut in cooking? 

Jean: I think time saving practices in 
measuring are important. 

E. F. M. I suppose you would use one- 
fourth of a cup instead of four table- 
spoons. There are other suggestions 
for short cuts which you have I am 
sure, Phyllis. 

Puytuis: You can save a lot of time in 
the way you serve. 

E. F. M.: And still serve nicely, too. 
What can you add, Frances? 

Frances: The cooking and preparation 
of food is what takes the longest time, 
so if you cut down on that time, 
that’s what really counts. 

FE. F. M.: Well, all of your suggestions 
are good. Just what time-saving 
equipment did you have in mind, 
Winifred? 

Winirrep: If I could have just one piece 
of equipment, I should choose a mix- 
er for blending flour and milk to be 
used in making white sauce, for ex- 
ample. Of course, you can simply use 
a mayonnaise jar as a mixer. 

E. F. M.: Or a fruit jar can be used. 
There is no danger of lumps in the 
white sauce if you use the mixer and 
it takes just a few twists of the wrist 
to combine flour and water in this 
way. 

Winirrep: That is what appeals to me. 
The next piece of equipment which I 
would put on my list would be a 
pastry blender with which to cut fat 
into flour. It takes so much less time 
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=a Radio Script— 


This radio script was written by home economics students at Miami University 


for a campus studio broadcast. It 


‘an be used successfully by home economics 


classes as a radio script or as a skit for assembly programs or PTA meetings 


to use this blender than to cut fat 
into flour with two knives or a fork. 
. F. M.: Speaking of pastry equipment, 
I like a pastry brush for greasing pans. 
This brush can be placed, unwashed, 
in wax paper in the refrigerator and 
is always ready for use. What other 
equipment would you suggest? 


WINrFRED: I should include a knife rack 


<>! 


with really sharp knives. Some people 
use a rack for knives in a drawer, but 

I prefer a wall rack where I can reach 
for the knife I want without opening 
a drawer. 

F. M.: So do I. Dr. Gilbraith, the 
famous efficiency expert, suggests that 
women need to streamline kitchen 
work. She says it is important to have 
equipment in easy reaching distance, 
such as cooking pans hung on a rack 
over the stove, and the garbage pan 
attached to the door under the sink 
so you can sit at the sink and peel 
vegetables directly into the garbage 
can. 


WInrFRED: I believe Dr. Gilbraith also 


KF 


advocates women using both hands at 
one time. For example, she means to 
open a cupboard door with one hand 
and with the other hand reach for a 
knife in the rack. 

. F. M.: To your time saving equip- 
ment I should like to add a vegetable 
spray. 


WinirreD: Miss Montgomery, I found 


that hot water turned on really dirty 
vegetables, like carrots, loosens the 
dirt much more quickly than cold 
water. You can finish washing the 
vegetables by rinsing with cold water 
to make them fresh and crisp before 
storing in the refrigerator. My last 
equipment suggestion is a stew-pan 
type of pressure cooker which cooks 
food in just a few minutes and con 
serves vitamins, too. Pressure cookers 
are again on the market for about 
$12.95 and at a saving of $.75 a month 
on your electricity bill, the pressure 
cooker soon pays for itself. 

F. M.: Let’s consider Jean’s remark 
about time saving practices in meas 
uring. How can measuring save time? 





Eva F. Montgomery, under whose 
radio script was 


supervision this 
written and produced, is associate 
professor of foods at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Her students 
are now working on a_ regional 
foods script scheduled for publica- 
tion in Practical Home Economics 


Jean: You can measure one tablespoon 


instead of three teaspoons and save 
several motions. You ¢an use a quart 
measure in making coffee instead of 
measuring four cups. Also, if you use 
the displacement way of measuring 
fat you save a lot of time. ‘To measure 
one-fourth cup fat by this method you 
use three-fourths cup of water and 
add fat until the water comes to the 
top of your cup. Of course everybody 
knows that measuring dry ingredients 
before measuring liquid saves dish 
washing. 


*, F. M.: Speaking of dish washing, sift 


ing flour on paper toweling and bak 
ing small cakes in paper cups saves 
dish washing. Did you have any other 


measuring suggestions, Jean? 


“AN: You need not measure one-half 


cup of butter if you have a stick or a 
quarter pound of butter because that 
is one-half cup. Measuring cups 
should be kept in the flour, sugar and 
cereal containers, too. 

(Continued on page 317) 
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HILE admittedly the French and Indians left their 


mark on that North Central part of our country 
which embraces Minnesota, Wisconsin and adjacent 


states, this was more especially in a geographical sense 


as evidenced by the names of many rivers, lakes and 
towns. It is the people who came later, the Scandinav- 
ians—descendants of the Vikings—who have really given 
the section its well-deserved reputation for good living. 
This is primarily a dairy and agricultural country. 


Hence, as would be expected, generous use is made of 


cream, of cheese and of milk, the same foods which 
prevailed in the “old countries” but amplified and 
adapted to new conditions, Then, too, certain typical 
food products, not native to the United States, are im- 
ported (as they are to many of our Eastern cities where 
there is a Scandinavian population)—the smoked and 
dried fish, the lingon berries, the Norwegian cheeses and 
crisp breads, to mention only a few. 

Scandinavian women, world-famous as cooks, have 
transmitted their secrets and their recipes from genera- 
tion to generation so that both the methods of preparing 
traditional foods and the customs of serving them as 
they were prepared and served in the Scandinavian coun 
tries are still observed here. 

Great emphasis is laid on the Smoérgasbord with its 
wide variety and lavish abundance of food. ‘The term 
Smorgasbord really means “sandwich table” and it is 
said to have originated in the fact that people living at 
a distance and coming together, perhaps for a wedding 
or a christening, brought with them some food typical 
of their locality or one in which they excelled in’ the 
making, thus getting together a wide variety of ap 
petizing and interesting foods. 

At a Smorgasbord guests help themselves; dishes are 
apt to be both hot and cold, but are invariably attrac 
tively served and appropriately decorated and garnished. 
‘There should always be at least one jellied and one 
smoked dish, one or more salads, cold) sliced meats, 
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___ Prairie Pioneer Cookery 


‘ 


' By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Food 


pickled cucumbers and beets, and cheeses. ‘Vhe service 
iS equally correct as a first course at luncheon or dinner, 
or as a light (?) evening refreshment. 


Herring Salad 


1 cup chopped salt herring 
1 cup diced peeled apple 
cups diced cooked beets 


~ 


I 


~ 


teaspoons grated onion 
cup diced celery 
medium-sized dill pickle, 


—_— — | 


14 teaspoon pepper 

4 cup French dressing 

24 Cup sour cream mayon- 
naise 

2 hard-cooked eggs 

Minced parsley 


Minced capers 
Lettuce, optional 


chopped 
ly teaspoon salt 


Soak herring in cold water one to two hours to extract 
excess salt. Skin, bone, then chop and combine with 
apples, beets, onion, celery, pickle, seasonings and French 
dressing. Chill thoroughly, then add half the sour cream 
mayonnaise. Pile on platter, garnish with remaining 
mayonnaise, finely chopped egg whites, riced yolks, pars- 
ley, capers and lettuce, if used. For the dressing combine 
equal parts heavy mayonnaise and thick sour cream. 
Very good served with rye bread. 


Veal in Sour Cream 


114 pounds veal cutlet 
2 tablespoons bacon fat I cup sour cream 
1 teaspoon minced onion Dash of Worcestershire 
1 cup sliced mushrooms sauce 
1 cup veal stock 2 or 3 drops tabasco, 
24 cup diced celery optional 

Boiled noodles or rice 


1/6 teaspoon pepper 


4, teaspoon salt 


Have veal cut into pieces convenient for serving and 
sauté in bacon fat for five minutes. Take out meat, add 
onion and mushrooms and cook five minutes longer. 
Replace meat, add stock, celery and seasonings and sim- 
mer very gently about half an hour. Now add sour cream 
and continue cooking until meat is thoroughly tender. 
Arrange meat on platter, add Worcestershire sauce and 

(Continued on page 325) 
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N TIL last September the cafeterias of the San Bern- 

ardino school system were operated and managed as 

separate units, with a different manager for each 
unit. Then Mrs. Anna Cramer, who for the past six 
years had demonstrated her unusual ability as a cafeteria 
manager in the system, was appointed head of all the 
cafeterias. ‘The result has been better food, more uni- 
formly planned, and purchased at substantial savings. 
Furthermore, the most efficient setup makes much less 
book work in the general business office. 

‘This, in brief, is the present setup: ‘The senior high 
school lunch program operates under the gencral man- 
agement of Mrs. Cramer, and without federal aid. No 
cooking for the — clementary 
school lunches is done there, as 
the facilities and equipment are 
taxcd to the limit to) furnish 
lunches lor approximately 1600 
high school students who buy 
their lunches at) school every 
day. 

Each of the three junior high 
schools—Arrowview, Richardson 
and Sturges—operates its own 
cafeteria and, in addition, cooks 
the lunches for two or more 
neighboring elementary schools. 
The food is transported to the 
elementary schools by fast: pick- 
up trucks, using recently pur- 
chased insulated food boxes 
which are kept piping hot until 
the food is served. Each ele- 
mentary school is then respon- 
sible for washing the food boxes 
ind having them ready to re- 
turn to the school kitchen the following day. 

In addition, two of the largest outlying elementary 
schools have added cafeteria kitchens in order to prepare 
hot lunches for neighboring smaller elementary schools, 
as well as taking care of the lunches for their own 
students. 

_ Thus, every school within this city of 58,000 popula- 
tion is now provided with its hot lunch program. 

The school administration was one of the first to 
adopt the Federal school program by which cach school 
is allowed a refund of nine cents per plate on every 
lunch which meets state and federal rules and require- 
ments. “To be sure of this, the school board recently 
employed a full-time school dietitian, under ten months’ 
tenure, whose function it is to make out the weekly 
menus, try out new recipes, test old ones, supervise the 
preparation of the lunches, and keep the meals up to 
the standards set by government authorities. 

The new dietitian, Mrs. Iva Heath, makes out the 
weekly menus, utilizing surplus foods wherever possible, 
and delivers these menus to the central business office 
on Thursday of each week. Carbon copies are made 
there and a copy sent to each school next day for use 
asa guide in preparing hot lunches for the following 
week. Mrs. Cramer, in the meantime, has received copies 
of the menus a full week in advance and has placed 
food orders for all the schools at the same time. Purchas 
Ing the food in great quantities effects vital savings and 
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By Martha MeMillin 


San Bernardino, California 


at the same time secures uniformly high-quality mer- 
chandise for all otf the schools. 

In planning the weekly menus, the school dietitian is 
guided solely by one objective—the health and welfare 
of the children. She realizes that a school lunch is a real 
meal and should provide at least one third of the child’s 
daily food needs. 

Every lunch includes proteins—meat, fish, poultry, eggs 
or cheese—to grow on; raw fruits and vegetables to be 
healthy on; bread or crackers with butter or oleomat 
garine for energy; and milk to make strong bones and 
teeth. With such a lunch, combined with a_ hearty 
breakfast to tide over the busy mornings, and a good 
dinner to provide the rest of the 
daily food requirements, the San 
sernardino children will have 
every opportunity to be healthy, 
energetic and strong. 

During these days of high 
prices and still-sscarce products, 
it is no small task to think up a 
variety of foods that meet nutri 
tional requirements and at the 
same time appeal to the young 
folks but Mrs. Heath succeeds 
following the old rule of “some 
thing hot, something cold, some 
thing crisp) and — something 
sweet.” 

The “something hot” usually 
consists of thin beef or lamb 
baked 
ghetti, cocoa, creamed eggs, fish, 
dried beef, ground meat, or vege 
tables. ‘The “something cold” 
may include 


stew, beans, soup, spa- 


individual meat 


loaf, cheese cubes, deviled eggs, kidney bean salad, cottage 
cheese with tomatoes, apricots or prunes, or a cold fruit 
or combination salad. ‘The “something crisp” is often 
carrot or turnip sticks, raw vegetable salad on chopped 
cabbage salad, stuffed celery, or cauliflower flowerets. 
“Something sweet” may be baked apples or pears; gela- 
tin dessert, plain or whipped or with fruit? fruit dump 
lings or turnovers; fruit muffins; cup cakes; cornstarch 
pudding; jelly roll; fruit betty; gingerbread; rice pud 
ding or stewed fruit. 

A typical lunch under the subsidized program consist: 
of a generous serving of beef stew with hot biscuits, 
combination vegetable salad, milk and stewed pears. 
Another sample lunch may consist of meat loaf, oven- 
browned potatoes, raw carrot sticks, bread and butter, 
apple sauce and cake. For such a lunch as this, each 
elementary student is charged twenty cents, except in two 
schools where the cafeterias are showing a profit, and in 
these the charge is fifteen cents. The junior high school 
students receive larger servings and are charged twenty- 
five cents each. Faculty members and adult guests pay a 
uniform price of twenty-nine cents each, 

\pproximately 1,000 of the government-subsidized 
lunches are served daily throughout the city schools. It 
is interesting to note that since this program was adopted, 
the separately operated hamburger stands have not in 
creased their business, as was feared, showing that the 

(Concluded on page 323) 
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Menus for June 


The menus for June are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of 
local abundant foods and of surplus foods. Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and 
fruit and vegetable content. . . , Fresh fruits, fruit and vegetable juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes 
on opposite page for starred items below. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


Sehool Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 








DATE 


SOUP... 7c 


TYPE B LUNCH... 15c 


SALAD ... 12¢ 


SANDWICHES ... 7c 


DESSERT . .. 7c 








| Beef Broth 


with Rice 


Cream of 
“ | Corn 


| Cream of 
Tomato 


| 
Cream Eggs on Toast, 4% Cup 
Fresh Spinach (1 tsp. butter) 


, American Chop Suey, 4% Cup 
Fruit Juice, 4% Dark Bread & 


Butter Sandwich 


Chicken Shortcake (1 tsp. butter), 
14 cup Tossed Salad 


| | 
| Tomato Wedges | Sliced Pressed Ham 15c | Cherry Sponge 


& Chickory 


| Peach Under- 


| 
| 


|; 


the-Sea 


Mixed Fruit 


| Grape Jelly 


| Bran Muffin 
| Fresh Slaw 


ir. Cheese & Pickle 


| Lettuce 
| ( 


, Banana & 
| Apple Scallop 


| Peach in Raspberry 
Gelatin-Cream 
| 


| Rhubarb Pie 





























| Cream of Scalloped Potato & Ham, 4 Cup | Gingerale | Corn Muffin 
Asparagus String Beans, 4% Dark B. & B. Sand. | | Sandwich Spread 
, Fresh Baked Haddock, 4% Cup Scalloped | Tossed Egg Salad | Gingerbread 
. | Vegetable Tomato, Roll & 1 tsp. Butter | Green | Jelly & Nut | & Cream 
| ¥g Cup Vegetable Soup, Whole Buttered | Apricot & Sliced Corned Apple Pan Dowdy— 
Peanut Butter Sandwich (2 Tbsps.), | Stuffed Prune Beef 15c Lemon Sauce 
1%4 Cup Pineapple Jelly & Nut 
Vegetable Shepherd’s Pie—14 Cup Mashed | Stuffed Celery Sardine & Olive Raspberry 
Chowder Potato Topping, 4 Cup Frozen | Fresh Slaw Chiffon Pie 
Peas, Clover Leaf Roll (1 tsp. butter) | 
| m 
ee Aare | - St, . 
Chicken Hamburg Pattie, 144 cup Lima | Cardinal Cabbage, Carrot, Orange Layer 
Noodle Beans, 4% Cup Tomato Juice, & Peanut Cake 
French Roll & Butter (1 tsp.) Jam 
Scotch Sliced Tongue, Vegetable Salad, Sunshine Sliced Tomato Caramel Bread 
Broth Bran Muffin & Butter (1 tsp.) Cheese & Jelly Pudding 
Tomato Salmon Salad Roll (1 tsp. butter) Potato & Lettuce Peach Short Cake 
14 Cup Apple Sauce Beet Cheese & Nut 
Corn Fruit Salad, Pimiento Cheese | Spring Lettuce & Bacon 1L5c Chocolate 
Chowder Sandwich (1 tsp. butter & | Cream Cheese & Olive Pudding 
2 tsp. cheese) 
Alphabet Creamed Ham on Corn Bread | Flamingo Swiss Cheese on Rye Blueberry 
(1 tsp. butter) ; % Cup Orange Juice Crabapple Jelly Pie 
Ministrone Chicken and Vegetable Salad, | Jellied Cream Cheese & Fig Raisin Spice 


— | ‘ 
Lamb Broth 
| Vegetables 


|Clam Chowder 


Cold Sliced Hamburg Loaf, Potato Salad, 
\% cup Fruit Cup, Roll & 1 tsp. Butter 





Deviled Egg Salad Roll (1 tsp. Butter) ; 


1% Cup Tomato Juice 


Roll & 1 tsp. Butter, 1% cup Fruit Juice | 


| 


| 
| 





Tomato 


Cabbage & 
Orange 


Peach & Cottage 
Cheese 


Chopped Egg & Relish 


Sliced Tomato 
Cheese & Relish 


Peanut Butter & 
Jelly; Fresh Slaw 





Cake 


Raspberry _ 
Bavarian Cream 


—— 


Pineapple Upside 
* Down Cake w. cream 


—— 
—_ 
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Quantity Recipes for June 


Basic White Cake 
(50 Servings) 


21% Ibs, cake flour 2% lbs. granulated sugar 
314 tbsp. baking powder 10 eggs 

2 tsp. salt 2 ~=sthsp. vanilla 

14 lbs. shortening 114 qts. milk 


Sift dry ingredients three times. Have shortening at 
room temperature. Cream | or 2 minutes in mixer at 
medium speed, adding sugar gradually. Add eggs a 
few at a time. Beat until light and fluffy. Running 
mixer on low speed, add flour mixture and milk alter- 
nately in thirds. Bake in greased pans at 350°F. for 
25 minutes. 


merican Chop Suey 
(50 Servings) 

14 lb. bacon 36 Ibs. elbow macaroni 

1 pt. ground onion l 

2 peppers 14 #10 can tomato puree 

or spaghetti sauce 


#10 can tomatoes 


4 lbs, hamburg 
2 tbsp. salt 
pepper 


Grind and fry bacon, salt pork, or other fat with 
onion and hamburg. Cook spaghetti in salted water 
8-10 minutes. When done add tomatoes and tomato 


puree. Combine the two mixtures. 





Orange Filling 


(Filling for 5 layer cakes—1 cup to a cake) 


2% oz. cornstarch 3 eggs 
%4 Ib. granulated sugar 14 cup lemon juice 


114 pts. orange juice 
14 oz. orange rind 


ly tsp. salt 
1 pt. boiling water 


Mix cornstarch, sugar, and salt. Add boiling water. 
Bring to boiling point and cook in double boiler 
about 10 minutes, or until thoroughly thickened. Beat 
eggs. Add small amount of hot mixture to eggs and 
return to double boiler. Continue cooking for 5 min- 
utes, stirring constantly. Remove from fire and mix 
thoroughly with lemon juice, orange juice and orange 
rind. Cool and spread between layers of cake. 


(50 Servings) 


4 qts. milk 2 2/3 cups granulated sugar 
2 cups granulated sugar 1 tbsp. salt 
2 qts. stale bread crumbs 1% tbsp. vanilla 


8 eggs 


Caramelize the two cups sugar. Add to the milk that 
has been scalded. When the caramel has dissolved, 
add bread crumbs and let them soak for thirty min- 
utes. Beat eggs slightly; add sugar, salt, and vanilla. 
Add to first mixture. Bake in a moderate oven until 


firm when tested with a paring knife. 








(50 Servings) 


1 #10 can apples 30. bananas 


1 qt. water 2 = qts. graham cracker 


1 Ib, granulated sugar crumbs 


114 tsp. cinnamon 1_itb. brown sugar 


114 tsp. nutmeg 1 Ib. nut meats, chopped 

Place apples in shallow baking pan. Add water and 
cover. Put into oven to simmer until soft. Peel 
bananas and cut into 4 inch slices. Add to hot apple 
mixture. Mix together crumbs, brown sugar, and nut 
meats. Sprinkle over fruit mixture. Dot crumbs with 
butter or margarine. Bake in moderate oven (400°F.) 
for 20 minutes. Serve hot with a hot lemon sauce or 


cream. 
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(48 Servings) 
Cake Mixture 6 1/3 tbsp. baking powder 
9 oz, butter 34 tbsp. salt 
2% lbs. granulated sugar 41% cups milk 
5 eggs; 2% lbs. flour 1% qts. heavy cream 


Cream the butter and sugar and add to well-beaten 
eggs. Sift flour, baking powder and salt together, and 
add alternately with milk to butter mixture. Pour 
cake mixture over fruit mixture and bake at 375°F. 
for one hour. Serve with one tablespoon of whipped 
cream per portion. 
2 qts. drained pineapple tid- 
bits or 21% qts. drained 
crushed pineapple 


Fruit Mixture 

1 Ib, butter or margarine 
3 Ibs. brown sugar 
Divide butter for the topping and put half in each 
pan. Grease the pan thoroughly and allow the remain- 
der of melted butter to stay on the bottom of the pan. 
Sprinkle brown sugar evenly in both pans. Cover with 
drained fruit. 
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Brookline Adopts Federal Program 


HY did Brookline decide to adopt the Federal 

School Lunch Program? This program is in its 

seventh year of operation in one form or another 
in the state of Massachusetts. Brookline has had the op- 
portunity for accepting it before—so, why now? 

No doubt, many factors of which I am not cognizant 
influenced the members of the Brookline school com- 
mittee in making this decision, but I assume that an 
important deciding factor was the permanent school 
lunch bill, passed last June, which puts the school lunch 
under the Department of Agriculture and eliminates to 
a great degree the uncertainty of a year to year appro- 
priation. 

Aside from this stabilizing bill, the greatest advantage 
in almost everyone’s mind is the fact that better nutrition 
for the school child is definitely achieved by adhering to 
the prescribed federal pattern aimed at providing about 
one-third of the child’s daily requirements. 

Until January 1946, Brookline had made no change 
in the established prewar prices of the 5c and 10c units. 
When rising food and labor costs forced us to increase 
5c items to 6c and 10c¢ items to 12c, a slight drop in 
purchases was noted. In September 1947, we again were 


forced to raise prices—mainly to meet our greatly in- 
creased labor costs due to the rise in the cost-of-living 
index (an amount added to prewar salaries to allow for 
the rise in the cost of living). ‘This time a more decided 
drop in purchases, especially of the hot plate now selling 


for 15c, was noted. A survey of hot plates served in 
November and December of 1946 as compared to those 
served in the same months in 1945 definitely proved 
that our volume of hot plates had declined. This survey 
also showed that the volume of milk sold had increased. 
These two changes may have been somewhat influenced 
by the very warm fall weather, but the whole difference 
could not be explained by this factor. The children, 
though apparently having as much money to spend, were 
shying away from the higher priced main dish. 

One of the primary aims of school feeding is to encour- 
age the child to eat a hot lunch in preference to a sand- 
wich or cold snack type which could as readily be 
brought from home as purchased in the school cafeteria 
and, therefore, does not justify the expense of cafeteria 
equipment. Naturally, we were disturbed by this drop 
in the-number of hot plates bought and began searching 
for ways to encourage the pupils to select a hot dish. 
The obvious answer was to give a greater value for the 
money. This was difficult because of ever-increasing 
prices. The Federal Program seemed the logical answer. 

The question of Federal subsidy invariably brings up 
the question “Why can’t the lunch room get along with- 
out aid?” It always has made out pretty well before.” 
“Pretty well” in the past, yes, but today “not so well” 
financially. The old struggle of nutrition versus finance 
in the school lunch has always been acute, but lately it 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


Lunch Room Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


has been desperate and nutrition has come out a very 
poor second in some cases. 

In almost all school feeding, someone has “subsidized” 
school lunch rooms. Maybe it has been done through 
Parent Teachers Association or other volunteer services, 
or sometimes indirectly by inadequate salaries paid to 
workers. School boards have helped and are continuing 
to help with equipment, supervisory salaries, and fuel 
and light, as they should, to insure adequate nutrition at 
a low price. Now in addition the state and federal gov- 
ernment, realizing the importance and need of proper 
food for school children, is offering a hand. Why should 
we not take full advantage of all agencies willing to 
assume responsibility and give assistance in this vital 
work? 

Once the decision was made, the question of whether 
to serve an “A” lunch or a “B” lunch had to be an- 
swered. In the eight elementary schools in Brookline, as 
well as in the high school, the school day is from 8:30 
to 1:30 o’clock, and the lunch period comes early in the 
day. It was felt that small children could not consume 
the larger “A” lunch, so it was decided that all schools 
would go on the “B” lunch program without milk, and 
that the “C” milk program would also be used. Most 
elementary schools, wherever possible, moved their lunch 
periods to later in the day to provide a more normal 
lunch hour. 

The question of extra help needed to provide this 
lunch was of first consideration. The program was started 
with no additional help, but in two schools it has been 
found necessary to add a part-time worker mainly to help 
with the extra serving necessary during the lunch periods. 
A few menu changes were necessary to meet the require 
ments of a “B” lunch; namely, protein food every day, 
and more and larger servings of fruit and vegetable, and 
the addition of bread and butter. Paper souffle cups have 
been used when feasible to make for more attractive 
serving and to eliminate extra dishwashing. 

A part-time office helper was put on a full-time basis 
(in addition to two regular office workers) to take charge 
of records and reports necessitated by this change in 
program. So far this has proved adequate. 

The reaction of the pupils has been interesting to 
watch. Although information was given previous to start 
ing the “B” lunch, it took a day or two for pupils to 
realize the difference. The “extra” fruit or fruit juice, 
as well as the roll and butter, has apparently made an 
impression and the pupils ask “What goes with the hot 
dish today?” 

Avoiding waste, especially in the lower grades, was 4 

(Concluded on page 322) 
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What's Going On in the Home 





OUSECLEANING continues to be 

as much a sign of spring as the first 

robin, despite the protests of dis- 
placed husbands and advocates of “keep 
the house clean the year around and 
there’s no need for spring houseclean- 
ing.” This year there are more cleaning 
aids available than ever, with the return 
of good insecticides and larger supplies 
of soaps and cleansing powders. New 
and improved vacuum cleaners and 
laundry equipment also aid the home- 
maker in her annual campaign. 


Cleans, Waxes, Shines 

A cream furniture polish, the result 
of many months of laboratory research 
by a famous furniture manufacturer, 
cleans, and brings a gleaming finish to 
all types of furniture in a single opera- 
tion. The polish is easy and economical 
to use. For best results dampen a clean 
cloth in warm water, pour on a small 
amount of the polish and rub gently 
over surfaces. Rub dry with a clean soft 
cloth. ‘The result is lustrous and satiny. 


Ironing Made Easier 


A new electric iron, now on the mar- 
ket at $10.95 plus federal excise tax, 
boasts several exclusive features designed 
to reduce both ironing time and fatigue. 
A finger tip control on the front of the 
handle allows the housewife to adjust 
the fabric dial while she is ironing, and 
a light signals the instant the desired 
temperature is reached. ‘The weight of 
the iron has been reduced to two and 
three-quarters pounds, without sacrifice 
of ironing surface, and the Textolite 
handle has been streamlined and equip- 
ped with twin built-in thumb rests for 
both right- and left-hand ironing. 





Speedy, even heat is assured by the 
cast-in Calrod heating unit with its new, 
high-precision thermostatic control. 
“Plug yanking” has been eliminated in 
the new iron by permanently attaching 
the six foot cord set to the handle. An 
easily removed back plate allows ready 
servicing of the cord and plug. 
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Blanket Care 

Good blankets are still at a premium. 
‘Too few are available and at too high 
prices. In order to keep the ones you 
have in good condition, here are a few 
suggestions which, if followed, should 
add years to the life of a good blanket. 

Brush blankets between launderings 
to remove dust and dirt and to keep nap 
soft and fluffy. A whisk broom is most 
effective for this purpose. Brush toward 
binding, never across the blanket. If 
the binding is badly soiled, wet it and 
rub or brush with a thick mild-soap 
lather. Before ironing, pull straight and 
press with moderately warm iron. 

To launder blankets, squeeze warm 
thick suds through them. Don’t rub or 
twist. Rinse in same manner and shake 
to dry. Stained blankets should be sent 
to a laundry where approved methods 
for stain removal are used. Blankets 
should not be ironed because flattening 
the pile destroys the air cells which pro- 
vide insulation. 

When not in use blankets should be 
stored in a sealed container or special 
blanket box in a cool dry place. Moth- 
proof wrapping paper, sealed tightly 
around loosely folded blankets, is usual- 
ly sufficient protection for summer stor- 
age. Be sure that blankets get top 
priority in storage space — never pile 
other articles on top of blankets. 


New Attractions 
© Colored Stainless steel is reported in 
the process of development. It will be 
used for many decorative home _pur- 
poses. 
@ Dough lifters make it possible to lift 
thinly rolled pie crust from molding 
board to pie plate deftly and without 
danger of tearing. 
© Paper products for the home are mak- 
ing many household tasks easier and 
more pleasant. Among these are paper 
dish cloths, wash cloths and mop heads. 
© Twin towel bars, after seven years 
absence, are once more on the market. 
This time they come in a_ lustrous 
chrome-finished metal, adding beauty to 
use. 
@ Faucet soap dishes with flexible 
springs on either end of an attractive 
soap holder offer two advantages to the 
busy housewife. The dish does not need 
to be fastened to the wall; the two 
springs slip over any wash stand faucet 
and hold dish in place between them. 
It can be removed from faucets easily 
for cleaning which is not possible with 
a wall fixture. 
@ Lawn aids include a gadget which 


ere 


By Drusilla MeGowen 





Photo Courtesy St. Marys Blankets 


Good care and consideration for 
your blankets will add years to 
their lifetime. Brushing to fluff 
up the nap and remove dust is one 
their liveliness 


way to increase 


makes fertilizing and sprinkling a single 
operation. You just place fertilizer tab- 
lets in a device which fits on the sprink- 
ler head and watch the plants eat it up. 
Then discourage the weeds by spraying 
with a new liquid weed-killer—report- 
edly guaranteed to differentiate between 
weed and plant. 

@ Aluminum step ladders combine sev- 
eral safety features. In the first place, 
the housewife is more likely to carry a 
light-weight ladder than to improvise a 
book-and-chair arrangement. Secondly, 
the ladder has a special safety tread step 
to prevent slipping and an all-rubber 
matting on the top step and the work 
shelf. ‘The new aluminum ladders are 
available in two-, three-, four-, five- and 
six-foot sizes, are built for 500 pounds 
working load and will not splinter or 
warp. 
© A simple window washing device 
makes it possible to clean windows on 
the outside no matter what the weather. 
The gadget has two right-angle turns of 
metal tubing and a cleansing mit. 

@ Transparent Toaster. A new auto 
matic glass toaster gives a visual check 
on the degree of toasting—but there’s no 
guarantee that it will solve the burned 
toast problem. 

© Deadly Chalk. Insect pests who cross 
the line of a new crayon which contains 
ten per cent DDT will ive only to regret 
it. Tests show that insects which come 
in contact with the chalk die within 4 
few hours. 
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SUBJECT OF 
- eel PRIMPING FOR THE FORMAL KITCHEN DEBUT 
/~ 
7 THE SCHO YEAR IS DRAWING 1 A ‘and you have devoted many hours of 
your epekinn classes to theories, principles and experimentations with 
the simpler, the vasa or the slightly decorative dishes. 
BUT THE TIME HAS ARRIVED WHEN YOUR STUDENTS would like to literally and figuratively 
se i 2 i i i ; in convince 
t their teeth into something that is different, inspirational, something to 
them paps they are ready for —_— test. 
A 3 RECIPES FOR SHOU . OF VEAL with apricot stuffing or braised veal with fetter- 
r lane sausage will be a challenge to their eager and creative imaginations. With a mastery 
0 of dishes that are rich in nutritional value and enhanced with unusual flavor, the student 
5 . 
: is ready to make her formal kitchen debut. 
e 
iS 
] : 7 
gle | BRAISED VEAL WITH FETTERLANE SHOULDER OF VEAL WITH APRICOT 
ab- STUFFING 
nk- | Cooking Time: SAUSAGE Cooking Time: 
| Ais weal leas 6s: aaa 2 tabi ” P i 4 |b. veal shoulder or leg 4 cups bread, crumbed 
up. PRESTO pos 9 pee tea oil 14 PRESTO 3 tablespoons butter 1 cup dried chopped 
ing 50 minutes 14 &. Cetetone savenge 2 tabitespoens oct 50 minutes 2 tablespoons salad oil apricots 
4 (ordinary 8 (ordinary 1 cup chopped celery Salt and Pepper 
yrt 1 } meat peppercorns 1 ‘ ? 
2% hours) Y_ teaspoon basil 1 leaspoen marjoram 2V2 hours) 2 tablespoons chopped 2 tallespoons salad oil 
en - Y2 teaspoon marjoram 2 tablespoons water parsley ; F 2 tablespoons water 
Vé teaspoon tarragon 1 tablespoon minced onion 
ev. OD: We allie Tiliadiinn seme, veemen Ye pean guth, tetee METHOD: Have bones removed from meat leaving a pocket for the 
ce, . a : 1 stuffing. Sprinkle pocket with salt and pepper. Melt butter in PRESTO 
ground, with Y2 teaspoon basil, 2 teaspoon marjoram, 2 teaspoon : 
a : COOKER and add 2 tablespoons salad oil. Add celery, parsley and 
y tarragon and salt and pepper to taste. Using an apple corer make ion. S neh Addo'd i accel iii Goad . 
ey al round incisions in top and bottom of meat and insert sausage meat. peiegon ane oy. : — oy. creer Patpcdienathe tenets: 
ly Skewer roast or tie with string. Heat PRESTO COOKER ond add off or cook apricots, cut into small pieces and add. Season with salt and 
wa Brown roast well on all sides a with peppercorns, salt and ‘is pepper. Heat mixture and mix well. Stuff pocket and lace opening. 
P , aap ; Wash PRESTO. Heat PRESTO COOKER and add salad oil. Brown 
ber joram which have been combined. Add water. Place cover on Cooker. : 
é 2 stuffed veal well on all sides. Add water. Place cover on Cooker. Allow 
rk Allow steam to flow from vent pipe to release all air from Cooker. , pa § , ' 8 or Pana 
Place indicator weight on vent pipe and cook 50 minutes with stem at or Xa shed ram vent pipe © rereees GF GF Wom Coenen. rece 
are ee ulin tar dak selon: 1 SOU autien, Viton wee indicator weight on vent pipe and cook 50 minutes with stem at COOK 
nd ; eens rae te P ; “atin position. Let stem return to DOWN position. Serves 6-8. 
an with a paste made from cornstarch and water. Serves 8. 
or 
ice 
on 7 
“4 VEAL CURRY 
of | 1% lb. veal 14 teaspoons curry ves PRESTO RICE 
Cooking Time: | 4 tablespoons flour powder Cooking Time: 
PRESTO seasoned with salt and 2 tablespoons lemon juice PRESTO 1 cup rice 1 tablespoon salad oil 
to- | 15 minutes pepper 2 cups tomato juice 12 minutes 2 cups water 1 teaspoon salt 
ck (ordinary | 4 tablespoons fat or 1 tablespoon cornstarch lerdiuns 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
no | 45 minutes) | cooking oil Ys cup water 35 ainshead or vinegar 
d ke | 1 large onion, sliced 
e 
METHOD: Cut veal into stewing pieces and dredge in seasoned flour. 
Heat PRESTO COOKER and add fat. Brown cubed meat. Add onions METHOD: Wash rice thoroughly with cold water until water is clear. 
Oss a1.d cook until limp. Add curry powder, lemon juice and tomato juice. Place water in PRESTO COOKER and bring to a boil. Add rice, lemon 
ins Mix well. Place cover on Cooker. Allow steam to flow from vent pipe jvice, salad oil and salt. Place cover on Cooker. Allow steam to flow 
ret to release all air from Cooker. Place indicator weight on vent pipe from vent pipe to release all air from Cooker. Place indicator weight 
ne and cook 15 minutes with stem at COOK position. Let stem return to on vent pipe and cook 12 minutes with stem at COOK position. Cool 
a DOWN position. Thicken with a paste made from cornstarch and Cooker at once. Rinse rice in hot water and place Cooker over low 
water, Serve ona bed of rice: Serves 6; flame for 3 or 4 minutes to remove excess moisture in rice. 
CS | 
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P Presto Cookers and NATIONAL Pressure Cookers are made by the World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Pressure Cookers and Canners 











What's Going On in Textiles 
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ANTED fabrics continue to edge 

their way into the markets and are 

gradually replacing those made 
under wartime-imposed restrictions. 
Their arrival is all too slow to suit the 
still pent-up demand for good fabrics 
but encouraging amounts of traditional- 
ly fine ginghams, rayons and linens are 
now to be seen in most stores. 

Satin stripes, closely spaced, wide and 
fine, are high in favor for fashionable 
summer cottons. More rayons in sheers, 
chiffons, sharkskin, tissue faille and 
crepes are to be seen in the months 
ahead. Linen, both American and im- 
ported, is expected to have almost pre- 
war use in summer clothes this year. 
After so long an absence many of these 
fine cloths will have a new look and 
give an added lift to new fashions. 


News in Prints 

“Sculptone” is the name of a new dye 
process that gives print designs a three 
dimensional appearance. The dye is put 
on very thickly by hand and “sculp- 
tured” out with special tools. A steam- 
ing treatment blots off the excess dye, 
leaving a look of depth to the colors. 
Washing or cleaning does not harm the 
fabrics which are left soft and pliable 
by the steam process. 

As you may have suspected, the prints 
are expensive and worked out for single 
dress lengths only. Suggestions for the 
best way to use the fabric accompany 
each cut of cloth. 


Easy Washing 

Washing powders known as “soapless 
soaps” are easing the washing of clothes. 
These newcomers are made of synthetic 
detergents — chemical compounds that 
produce more suds in hard and cold 
water than the old type of soap, and 
leave no scum or greasy curd. In every 
day language, the word ‘detergent’ 
means cleanser, soap is one form. The 
term “synthetic detergent” is commonly 
applied to a special type resistant to 
hard water. 

Soapless soaps work in hard, soft, 
warm or cold water; they simplify laun- 
dering in suds of the proper tempera- 
ture for each type of fabric and help 
to prevent shrinking and fading. Those 
made of synthetic detergents alone are 
especially fine for woolens because they 
contain no alkali to make woolens harsh. 
Colored and fine fabrics remain clear 
and bright due to the absence of scum. 
The difficulty of getting soap out of 
heavy fabrics such as towels sometimes 
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results in a rancid or fatty odor. The 
new washing powders eliminate this 
problem, as they are easily rinsed out. 


Making Strides 

Current experiments with fiberglas 
have produced an awning material 
which is both durable and flexible. It 
may reach the market a bit late for use 
this summer, but should be ready within 
the next year to meet expected demands. 
The water resistance of fiberglas cloth 
is well known. It is the wear resistance 
that has needed improvement. From 
all reports this problem has been met 
for awnings at least. 


Down With Slips 


Manufacturers of lingerie seem di- 
vided on the matter of slip hemlines. 
A majority have already dropped slip 
lengths from one to two inches. The 
rest are waiting until the trend toward 
longer skirts becomes more established. 

Longer slips may be needed for the 
newest dresses and suits but short slips 
will also be sought after, for a while at 
least, by those women who won't take 
the trouble to lengthen old dresses. Per- 
haps this is the time for an ingenious 
designer to come out with an adjustable 
length slip. 


Printed Shirtings 

More color and style variety in men’s 
clothes has caused a revival of texture 
interest in their shirtings. As a result, 
printed shirtings are beginning to ap- 
pear in men’s wear. What is the news 
in print shirtings? It is the double print 
shirting—that is, fabric with the same 
weave print on both sides of the cloth. 
Reproducing a woven pattern in this 
Way gives it a remarkable similarity to 
yarn dyed goods. Some printed weave 
patterns so closely simulate cheviot or 
jacquard weaves that even experts must 
study them closely to identify the prints 
from the woven cloth. 


Puzzling Sizes 

There is a discrepancy between Eu- 
ropean and American sizing of women’s 
garments. The United States sizes are 
based on measures by inches. The Eu- 
ropean sizes are based on the metric 
system, the size designation being one- 
half of the actual measurement in cen- 
timeters of the chest or bust. For ex- 
ample, the French size 42 represents a 
bust measurement of 84 centimeters 
(approximately 34 inches). Dresses in 
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Lastex yarn, knitted into the back 
of a new patented slip cover, gives 
a custom made look at ready made 
prices. Covers come in several fab- 
rics and patterns; slip on_ easily 


Great Britain are designated by letters 
from “A” to “M.” The letters standing 
alone indicate size for the average figure, 
that is, the bust should be 2 to 3 inches 
less than the hip measurement and the 
waist 10 to 11 inches less. When the 
number “1” is suffixed to the letter 
(“A-1,” “B-1,” etc.), the bust should be 
4 to 5 inches less than the hips and the 
waist 12 to 13 inches smaller. The num- 
ber “2” is suffixed when the bust is | 
inch less than the hip measurement and 
the waist 8 to 9 inches less. In many 
European countries apparel sizes are not 
nearly so standardized as in the United 
States. 
Where Art Thou? 

More low and medium priced towel 
production hinges on the number of 
looms that can be converted to make 
them. It has been reported that in 
answer to consumer demand before the 
war, more looms were given over tO 
making jacquard, dobby, semi-fancy and 
fancy textured towels. Now toweling 
in plain weaves and color-bordered 
whites are said to be in demand. This 
means making major changes in looms. 
Few mills are prepared to make the 
extensive changes required, until they 
are certain of the strength of the de- 
mand for cheaper towels, which is still 
a question. Higher prices for the fancy 
types are often justified by their better 
quality, which means more service. 
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"first cars with their “high yaller wheels” ... the 


Remember the 
first radios with their crystals and ‘‘cats’ whiskers”. . . the first phonographs 
with their flaring horns? 

Well, rayon, in its infancy, was just as crude! It was a miracle, true 
enough; people marvelled at it, but it was far from perfect. 

Today, however, rayon has reached a degree of perfection that is on a par 
with that of the other great inventions of this era... the cars, planes, radios, 
electrical appliances. For rayon is produced under rigid scientific control. 
Its qualities are fully predetermined, and when it is labelled washable, you 
can fest assured that it can be safely washed under the prescribed rules. 

Take the rayons labelled Bemberg*, Aristocrat of Man-Made Yarns, for 
example. The Bemberg Certified Tag attached to the garment tells you 
specifically that the fabric has been approved and certified by the 
U. S. Testing Co. following laboratory tests on shrinkage, color fastness, 
tensile strength, seam slippage, construction, and yarn uniformity. 

Keep those facts in mind the next time you shop for rayon garments or 
piece goods...and remember to look for the 
Bemberg Certified Tag. It’s an added assurance of 


serviceability and satisfaction! 





AMERICAN 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CORPORATION 


*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION~ 
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What's Going On in Foods 





ORE than two billion dollars worth 
of foodstuffs was exported from 
the United States in 1946 accord- 
ing to the latest Department of Com- 
merce figures. UNRRA shipments ac- 
counted for $628,493,000 in 1946, while 
lend-lease shipments which had amount- 
ed to $999,875,000 in 1945 declined to 
$184,424,000 last year. The total value 
of food exports was 29.5 per cent great- 
er than similar exports in 1945. 
Imports of foodstuffs into the United 
States increased 16.2 per cent last year. 
The largest increase was shown in dairy 
products, mainly cheese. Imports of oil- 
seeds, particularly copra, also increased. 


Prune Pack 


Little old prunes are getting a beauty 
pack to guard against wrinkles. This is 
the result of seven year’s effort by the 
processors to find a type package that 
would keep prunes from losing mois- 
ture. The evolved package has a heat- 
sealed liner which allows only two per 
cent loss of moisture over a period of 
seven months. Prunes sealed in a 
glassine bag and then packaged in the 
new liner will keep safely on grocery 
shelves an entire summer without refrig- 
eration. 


Milk for Mexico 

Mexico City now has in operation a 
modern milk rehydration plant equip- 
ped with machinery from the United 
States where each day thousands of 
pounds of dry whole milk from the 
United States is converted into liquid 
milk. Water is taken out of the milk 
in dehydration plants here and restored 
to the milk in the new plant to give 
Mexico City a safe, uniform milk sup- 
ply. The milk is distributed in single- 
service paper containers. 


Busy Bees—Here and Abroad 


It takes the busy efforts of 160 thou- 
sand bees to gather and prepare one 
pound of honey. Although there are 
some 250 billion bees buzzing like mad 
in this country, enough honey is not 
being produced to satisfy present de- 
mands. So honeys from Latin-American 
countries are being imported to meet 
the American appetite for this sweet 
from now into spring. 

Several million pounds of fine, light- 
colored, mild-flavored honey, mostly 
from clover and mesquite blossoms, is 
due from Argentina. Argentine honey 
is shipped in sixty-pound cans and is 
bottled in this country. Guatamala will 
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also ship some bulk honey for bottling 
here. Cuba is sending a darker, strong- 
er flavored honey which is preferred by 
bakers because the flavor lasts through 
baking. Mexico is shipping its golden 
colored honey in small jars for retail 
sale. 


Guava Powder 


Dehydrated guava juice powder has 
been developed at the Hawaii Experi- 
ment Station to increase commercial use 
of the common guava which grows pro- 
fusely in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
new powder is largely pectin but retains 
the aroma and flavor of the fresh fruit 
and sixty per cent of its vitamin C. The 
powder may be used in making guava 
jelly or as a concentrated pectin for 
other fruits. It may also be used to 
flavor fruit nectars, ice cream or candy, 
or as a means of adding vitamin C to 
other fruit juices low in this vitamin. 


Coffee Topers—All 

Last year Americans made up for lost 
time and set a coffee-drinking record. 
For the coffee import year—October 
1945 to September 1946—an average 
consumption of 19.7 pounds per person 
per year was chalked up. Coffee roasted 
in the United States for civilian use in 
1946 was about twenty and a half mil- 
lion bags—and there are 132 pounds to 
a bag. 

More than half of our coffee imports 
are from Brazil. Columbia represents 
the second source with some five million 
bags. Twelve other Central and South 
American and Caribbean countries pro- 
vide the rest of our coffee. It is esti- 
mated that if purchases remain up, we 
shall be taking four-fifths of the world 
export supply of coffee this year. 


Quality Ice Cream 
A new quality ice cream, bearing the 
name of Lady Borden, has recently made 
its national debut. In addition to its 
excellent flavor, this ice cream is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it comes in 
attractive pint boxes which are packed 
right at the freezer. This obviates extra 
handling and assures the customer a 
sanitary, uniform and_ exceptionally 
good ice cream. 
Save Milk Nutrients 
Milk left standing in direct sunlight 
even in cold weather may not sour but 
it will change in flavor and vitamin 
content in a short time. The flavor of 
homogenized milk is affected in half an 
hour and other milk in an hour. Studies 


By Ruthanna Russel 





Eats for school parties are not com- 
plete without a_ sparkling fruit 
drink. Amusing accessories add fun 


also show that sunshine causes a loss of 
riboflavin and absorbic acid—which is 
unfortunate since milk is one of the 
richest sources of riboflavin in everyday 
foods. It is suggested that if milk can- 
not be taken into the refrigerator 
promptly after delivery, a box or other 
covered place should be provided to 
protect it from sunshine. 


s. 

New Attractions 
e Fish dinners—salmon sauerkraut stew, 
salmon with succotash, corned salmon 
hash, salmon vegetable chowder—are 
southbound in cans from Alaska. 
® Coffee cake can be whipped up 
quick-as-a-wink by adding just three- 
fourths cup of water to a new easy-mix 
product. Variations suggested on the 
package include raisin, nut or apple 
coffee cake, peach up-side-down cake 
(requiring the addition of butter and 
sugar) and nut bread. 
@ Chow Mein dinners come in con- 
venient combination packages these 
days. Packed together are a can of 
vegetable chop suey, a jar of chow mein 
noodles, a bottle of soy tang sauce and 
a tea bag for quick preparation. 
e Bread wrapper zippers similar to 
ones found on chewing gum have been 
developed. After slices of bread are tak- 
en out the top of the wrapper may be 
replaced, forcing out the air and keep 
ing the bread fresh longer. 
@ Sandwich machines are a new time- 
saving invention. The machine will turn 
out sixty sandwiches a minute! 
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Styles in 
MEAT 


VITAL INFORMATION 





for Teachers and Students of Home Economics 





The finer meat that man enjoys today he enjoys largely through his own 
ingenuity. Following the laws of nature, he has changed and molded breeds of meat-— 
bearing animals to fit his own ideals, his particular needs. Even a brief survey of 
how styles of beef, pork and lamb have changed through the years, such as covered in 


this 
LECTURE-LESSON ON STYLES IN MEAT 





is an intensely interesting study. Although humans have domesticated animals since 
the beginning of history, re-styling them is a practice of only recent times. In 


this country, the very events that shaped national growth — territorial expansion, 
economic changes, railroads, discoveries — helped shape the style of steaks, hams 
and chops. 


TWO METHODS 


—~—<—“m<, are used by livestock raisers in improving the style of a meat ani- 


mal. Method 1 works through environment — better feed, care, dis-— 
ease control; (2) by breeding — utilizing heredity and desired char- 


acteristics. Method 1 gives only immediate improvement; method 2 
gives permanent change. In breeding, the grower pictures in his mind 
what changes he wants to make in a certain breed of animal — 
shorter, wider, faster-growing, etc. Then he selects a male and a 
female that between them have the qualities wanted in one animal. 
With their offspring, the cycle is started. This continues until the 
desired animal is obtained. This explanation, though it obviously 
Over-Simplifies a complex procedure, outlines the basic way in which 
wanted characteristics are developed and unwanted ones eliminated. 


FROM LEAN LONGHORN TO COMPACT MODERN STEER 
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THE LONGHORN, long-legged, lean and hardy, 
ideally suited to foraging on the vast grass- 
lands, once supplied much of America's beef. 
Below is suggested the form of steak this ani- 
mal produced. 





CHANGING STYLES IN BEEF. 





famous Spanish Longhorns of Texas. 
walk thousands of miles to market, 
that was far from prime. 


roads came — 
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BETTER TYPES of cattle gradually replaced the 
outmoded Longhorn. Cattlemen began con- 
trolled breeding to build lower-set, more com- 
pact beeves. The improving styles meant better 
steaks and other cuts. 
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THE NEW STEER, finished product of planned 
breeding and selection, was a stocky, short- 
legged animal with heavy thighs, loins, back 
and ribs from which come the cuts that consumers 
ask for most often 
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Although cattle were brought into Virginia as early as 
1610, the first to be raised on a large scale solely for beef were the 


Hardy, 


the Longhorn's day was over. 


lean, long-legged, able to 
the Longhorn set a style in beef 
Then homesteaders straddled the trails, rail- 
New types were imported and 


Continued on next page 
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. — Continued 
CHANGING STYLES IN BEEF — crossbred, gradually producing short—legged, 


compact, meat-heavy animals. The new style steer was ready for market 
in 4 to 5 years instead of 5 to 6; he weighed 1400 to 1600 pounds and 
produced fine, big steaks and roasts. 

But American families were becoming smaller; they needed smaller 
cuts. A new style animal was the livestock raiser's answer. Fast— 
maturing, easy to fatten, they are ready for market in 12 to 14 months. 
Weighing, alive, only 800 to 1000 pounds, they give steaks and roasts 
that are smaller, far more tender. This type of beef is still in style. 


PORK FASHIONS. A shipment of hogs from Cuba in 1538 set the first pork styles in 
this country. ‘Later, the Razorback, a descendent of better breeds, 
supplied much of early America's pork. Half-wild, self-supporting, the 
Razorback was long of leg, thin—bodied, heavy shouldered and poor eat— 
ing by today's standards. With imported breeds and new American 
breeds, the style changed to huge, stubby—legged hogs weighing 350 
pounds and up, with big hams, long loins. Need for smaller cuts 
brought a new style — the faster-—maturing porker weighing at the most 
220 pounds (see chart) which is still in style today. 

Two general classes of hogs are raised: (1) the butcher or lard 
type, low set, compact, wide and deep—bodied, (2) the bacon type, long 
bodied, deep sided, with just enough fat to produce the best bacon. 


FROM RAZORBACK TO MODERN PLUMP PORKER 
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THE RAZORBACK set America's first pre ij PUREBRED AND CROSSBRED HOGS replaced the THE 1947 STYLE HOG is a fast-maturing, medium 
dominant style in pork. Unmanaged, self- | Razorback, improved pork style. Low set, com- legged animal, deep-bodied and fairly long. 
supporting, he produced hams, bacon and : pact, with wide deep bodies they fattened to Not so fat or big, he gives the smaller size hams 
chops in keeping with his gaunt, long- great size, produced big cuts, big hams, fat — and chops that today's homemakers have indi- 
legged build. bacon, much lard. = cated they prefer. 


B. 

MODES IN LAM Man first kept sheep for milk, then for hides, then wool, and 
finally for meat. A slump in wool prices turned U. S. growers to rais- 
ing lambs for meat. In doing this they changed sheep styles. Sheep 
are classed as fine-—wool, medium—wool and long-—wool. Best for meat 
lambs is the medium—wool type. Improved through planned breeding, the 
best of this type are compact, blocky, with plump legs and meaty loins. 


SWIFT PIONEERED A STYLE | 


in making fresh—meat buying easier and surer for con- 
sumers by branding fine quality beef, veal and lamb. The. finest of 
fine beef and veal carries the name "Swift's Premium" right on the 
meat. The next is "Swift's Select," followed by "Swift's Arrow." Fine 
lamb bears the "Swift's Premium" brand. Not only do these widely ad- 
vertised names identify meat quality, but they are Swift's guarantee 
that the consumer will get good meat even if she is no judge of quality. 


SUGGESTED READING SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


e Judging Livestock — Cir. 579 
University of Illinois 
e The Story of Meat Hinman & Harris 





1.Make brief report on one breed of 
cattle, hogs or sheep. 














e Beef Production — Ext. Bull. 146 2.How does a meat animal's ancestry 
Crossbred Swine — Ext. Bull. 180 affect the farmer? The packer? 
University of Minn. The consumer? 
if 3.How do packers indicate consumer meat 

Swilt & Company  «iidinaieanid Ceasiti the preferences to livestock raisers? 

Chicago 9 Illinois collaboration of the Home 4.Do livestock shows, 4-H clubs and 

Economics Division and other such organizations help improve 
Agricultural Research Department of Swift & meat styles? How? 
Company. 5.Why did the coming of railroads help 
NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS! change beef style? 
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SEXTON’S FAMOUS 


CONTENTS 1186. 4025 


Seven Seas 
Chutnee 


PACKED IN 1 PT, 4 OZ. JARS 
COMES 24 JARS TO CASE 


qelie WITH ALL MEATS, 


FOWL, GAME AND FISH 


World Renowned as a compliment to 
all Curry Dishes. Excellent with Chop 
Suey and Chow Mein. 





SEVEN SEAS OMELETTE 


Season omelette with pinch of Sexton Curry 
Powder and fill with Seven Seas Chutnee. As 
a luncheon or dinner entree, serve with Demi 
French Fries and Sliced Tomatoes, 





SEVEN SEAS DRESSING 
Try Sexton Chutnee in your French Dressing 
and Mayonnaise. It is easy to prepare and odds 
a delightful, different new tang to all salads. 
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SEVEN SEAS APPETIZERS 


Make open-face Hors D'Oeuvre on dainty toast 

slices with sardines, cheese and hord-boiled 

eggs. Spread each with thin layer of Chutnee. 
Serve also with French Fried Shrimps. 
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for Abd 
who Sewe Fine Foods 


CHUTNEE—the condiment once reserved for the ban- 
quet tables of palaces and embassies—is now available for 
all who serve fine food. 

So different and delicious, the rich, spicy, fruit flavor 
of this new Sexton relish enhances every type of meal. 

Serve Sexton Chutnee with assurance of winning guest 
pleasure. Produced in Sexton’s own immaculate Sunshine 
Kitchens, the goodness of luscious fruits are masterfully 
compounded with the juice of fresh limes, aromatic 
spices and other ingredients to give the taste sensation of 


Epicurean delight. 





CHUTNEE BUTTER! 


Whip Sexton Seven Seas Chutnee i 
into pure butter or “butterine,”’ 
Warm and serve over Braised Fresh 
Salmon, Halibut Steaks. Fine on 
Breast of Guinea Hen and Roast Fowls. 
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Two Star Program 
(Continued from page 291) 


example should be set in the school. 
There is too much left for the teacher 
to finish after the closing bell. 

“The best laboratory for family life 
experiences is the home,” said Ellen 
Miller, of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan. She raised the chal- 
lenging questions: “Are home economists 
working for a mythological family?” “Is 
the relationship between child and fam- 
ily of more importance than perfection 
in a garment?” As an example of build- 
ing better child-parent relations, Miss 
Miller described a project in school 
beautification which children and_par- 
ents planned and executed jointly. 

Dr. William Bristow, associate direc- 
tor of the Division of Reference and 
Statistics, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, congratulated members of the 
panel on their splendid pioneering 
work, pointing out that the experimen- 
tal approach is wholesome and _ that 
probably no one method of family life 
education is the answer. In summar- 
izing the ideas brought out by the vari- 
ous participants, Dr. Bristow made the 
following points: 1. ,It is essential to 
ascertain basic needs and to meet those 
basic needs. It is easier to Icarn them 
from younger children; older children 
tend to “cover-up.” 2. Children must 
be helped to do what they can do with 
satisfaction. The personal standards of 
instructors should not get in the way. 
3. The need for family life education 
is evident—but is leadership ready? 

Muriel McFarlane, head of the home 
economics department at Purdue Uni- 
versity and president-elect of the N.E.A. 
department of home economics presided 
at the afternoon session which was de- 
voted to a symposium on the teacher- 
exchange program. Mr. George Kabot 
of the Division of International Educa- 
tion Relations, United States Office of 
Education, explained briefly that the 
purpose of the teacher exchange pro- 
gram is to promote an understanding 
of and respect for the people and cus- 
toms of other countries. 

Seventy-four exchanges were arranged 
between Great Britain and the United 
States for the current school year. Four 
of the English home economics teachers 
now in this country were present to give 
their impressions of home economics in 
the United States. At the same time 
they gave, indirectly, a very graphic 
picture of home economics education 
in England. 


Pamela Holbrow, exchange teacher 
from Hatfield, Hertfordshire, England, 
is now teaching in Fostoria, Ohio. 
Queen’s School, England, where she 
taught last year, is a private boarding 
school for the daughters of wealthy fam- 
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ilies. It has about 350 pupils and thirty- 
five teachers. Most of the pupils con- 
tinue their education after graduation. 
There are about eighty of these schools 
in England. The English school system 
offers a thirty-six week school year, di- 
vided into three terms with four weeks 
of vacation between each twelve weeks 
of school. 

The home economics work at Queen's 





Home economics exchange teachers 
from England, Patricia Ridley, Cyn- 
thia Ewing and Pamela Holbrow, 
were participants on the afternoon 
program of the home economics 
section, National Education Asso- 


ciation 


School is called housecraft and is made 
up primarily of cookery and needlework. 
Some students in the sixth form take 
advanced housecraft and live for a peri- 
od of time in a “domestic science 
house.” The housecraft course entails 
three hours of instruction a week and 
one and one-half hours study with a 
“leaving examination.” In contrasting 
Queen’s School with Fostoria High 
School, Miss Holbrow pointed out that 
the classes here are larger, that the 
equipment is much more modern and 
attractive and that more stress is placed 
on the use of gadgets than in England. 

Cynthia Ewing, exchange teacher 
from Cambridge, England, is stationed 
in Toledo, Ohio. Her school in Cam- 
bridge has a registration of approxi- 
mately 700 pupils with thirty-five teach- 
ers. The boys’ and girls’ schools are 
separated in England. There’s an infant 
school, a junior school for pupils up to 
the age of eleven and from that point, 
dependent on ability, pupils may go to 
a grammar school up to the age of 
eighteen, a technical school up to the 
age of fifteen or sixteen or a general 
education school up to the age of fifteen. 
She teaches in a general education school 
which offers two years of domestic sci- 
ence for all girls. 

In comparing the differences in the 
actual teaching of the subject in the 
two countries, Miss Ewing said, “In 


England, I think that it is a simpler, 
plainer subject compared to the more 
theoretical, many-sided study which is 
taught in America. I might liken the 
two to a mansion and a cottage—our 
English cottage of home-making has 
usually just four rooms, cookery, needle- 
work, laundry and house-wifery whereas 
the American mansion has much more 
variety. I consider it to be a good 
thing, that the subject has developed 
along slightly different lines and I do 
not think one is better than the other, 
because each is most suitable and best 
adapted to the type of pupil that each 
country has to deal with. In England, 
by far the greatest number of Domestic 
Science teachers are in Secondary Mod- 
ern Schools, teaching girls from eleven 
to fifteen years of age, who will leave 
school at fifteen, work for a few years 
and then marry and become housewives. 
It is essential that the subject should be 
presented in a simple form, because the 
girls are young; it must be practical, as 
it is practice in manipulation and house- 
hold tasks that they need; and economi- 
cal because most of the girls come from 
homes where money has to be consid- 
ered carefully, and they themselves must 
learn to manage a household on a small 
budget.’’* 

Patricia Ridley, exchange _ teacher 
from Ipswitch, Sussex, is now teaching 
in Ashland, Ohio. Girls in her classes 
in Ipswitch are from lower income fami- 
lies and usually leave school at the age 
of fifteen. Miss Ridley made a clear- 
cut presentation of differences between 
English and American students and 
English and American education for 
homemaking. It is her opinion that the 
girls of comparative ages are much more 
mature in England, but act more grown 
up here. School girls in England are 
perhaps a little too much in awe of their 
teachers, whereas girls in America have 
little “restraint” in their relationships 
with teachers. Pupils in England are 
more courteous to their teachers. 

Miss Ridley also compared teaching 
facilities in England and America. 
There are no single complete kitchen 
units in her school in England. The 
girls pay for the food they prepare and 
take it home. She considers this good 
because parents can then sample the 
food and know what their girls are 
doing. The girls there aim at perfec: 
tion and get speed through use. Class 
periods are longer so they can complete 
work without rushing. Miss Ridley con- 
siders 56 minutes, the period length in 
Ashland, too short for a cookery lesson. 
There is not time for practical, individ- 
ual work and the necessity for speed 


(Concluded on page 318) 





* Reprinted from the News Letter of ws 
Department of Home Economies of the Nation® 
Education Association of the United States. 
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CROSLEY deluxe Gas and Electric Ranges! 


Crosley Ranges are designed for modern, scientific cooking and with their 
newest improvements and conveniences cooking is easier and simpler. Home 
Economics kitchens equipped with these ranges inspire students and 
teachers to take greater pride in such homemaking activities as food prepara- 
tion and cooking, care and selection of equipment, and kitchen planning! 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE FEATURES OF THE CROSLEY DELUXE GAS RANGE 


LAMP AND INTERVAL TIMER, Attractive streamlined top 
, ; lamp floods working surface with soft, well-diffused 
FAST, EFFICIENT SURFACE BURNERS. | giant, 3 fi » light—increases kitchen brightness. Interval timer signals 


cease on 


standard, All burners light automatically, no -- with a pleasant mellow tinkle that tells you when 

matches needed, Two rear burners have Hi-Lo et cooking time is up. 

control to provide precision is [ Pi an CONVENIENCE OUTLET Handy to plug in any 
eee ; a small electrical appliance at the range. 


adjustment of heat for slow- 




















OVERSIZE OVEN. The automatic, depend- 
able heat control, heavy insulation and 
adequate venting, insure even, well dis- 
tributed heat throughout the oven. The over- 
size oven (15%” high, 17%" wide, 19” 
deep) provides ample space for baking 
eight loaves of bread, four 8 to 10 inch 
layer cakes, roasting extra large 
roasts and fowls or complete oven 
meals. 

The highest standards of oven cooking, 
which please students, teachers and 
homemokers, are obtained. 


cooking, simmering, food 
warming. Clean and eco 
nomical, 


WAIST-HIGH BROILER. Smoke- 
less —- deep drawer type. 
Broiler rack glides out smooth- 
ly as you open the door. 
Barbecues luscious meats or 
broils a whole chicken or a 
complete meal. Wonderfully 
easy to keep clean—ends 
stooping ond bending. 


DUST-PROOF UTILITY DRAWERS. Roll out 
easily on ball-bearing guides. Ideal 
for storing pans, skillets, towels, 
potholders, napkins and other kitchen 
equipment used at the range. Save 
work and steps by relieving congestion 
in kitchen cabinets. 





EW CROSLEY ELECTRIC RANGES. Have beautiful 
ieexterior design, sturdy construction, extra 
thick insulation, super spacious ovens which 
operate efficiently and economically for large 
or small amounts of food! Waist-high broilers, 
fast, efficient rod type surface units, and Deep- 
well Cookers with 7-Speeds of Heat. Wonder- 
ful cooking results are obtained with the clean, 
cool, economical operation that electricity 
provides. 


work-top to gently sloping fower front panels, the new 
Crosley DeLuxe Range is a glamorous beauty. Exterior 
surfaces, finished in snow-white porcelain enamel clean 
as easily as a china cup—stay white and bright for 
years. Matching white bakelite and chrome hardware 
hormonizés with the furnishings of any kitchen, 


Complete Gas Cooking Instruction and Recipe Book— 


| CROSLEY DIVISION—AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1 DEPT, P-5, CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
Prepared by i 
: ; : , PLEASE SEND ME COPIES OF GAS COOKERY INSTRUCTION AND 
Crosley Home Economics Department in ; RECIPE BOOKLET. PAYMENT ENCLOSED. 
cooperation with Crosley Range Engineers, 
° ° AM ‘ ‘ cee enenee coecece 
... 80 pages packed with kitchen tested ; — 
‘recipes and complete information on the 4 tte or PosiTION . See reetossesnninnesiicas 
proper use and care of gas ranges... 50c. '! 
; SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION. . ixtecbusrsdsesteeeteatresiaaelaal 
: ID ain c cticnsavianenneses awibndanendncieaida 
a 
Serene Pe ee eee 
: 
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Division, AVCO Manufacturing 
CRO SLE i Corporation Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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A REPORT TO 
OUR READERS 


by BURR BLACKBURN 
Director Research Department 
ate 5 FINANCE 


ore ele ov 





Since 1930, the Research Department 
at Household Finance Corporation has 
been working to bring consumers every- 
where an educational service in Money 
Management and Better Buymanship. 


The Research Department is made up 
of people, who, we feel, are qualified to 
bring you current and helpful material. 


Miss Bernice Dodge, 
Associate Director of 
Research 


Miss Leone Ann Heuer, 
Textiles and Home Furnish- 
ings Editor 


Miss Margurette Reinhart, 
Foods and Equipment Editor 


Mrs. Sylvia Shiras, 
Home Management Editar 
and Field Service Director 





Miss Eleanor Miller, 
Staff Associate 





Homemakers, women’s clubs, educators 
and civic groups everywhere have con- 
tinued to make constructive use of our 
material. We welcome your requests 


and suggestions. L 
ae h” ee 


A Complete Library of Money Management 
Booklets. 

Visual Aids—motion pictures, sound slides, 
film strips, exhibits. 

Field Service—to assist individual groups, 
clubs or schools. 

Budget Consultation Service—personalized 
attention and advice. 


FREE—"Timely Consumer Helps” 
Leaflet. Mail Coupon Today. 


r 
| Department of Research PHE-5 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago 11, Illinois 
| Please send me your folder on “TIMELY 
| CONSUMER HELPS.’ 

MN ae easiness ae 
| Street 
| City 
DM ih ok a 


— oe 
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Pioneers 


In Home Economics 
(Continued from page 288) 

was well cared for. Alas “help trouble” 
arose and if our charges were to go 
forth daily clean and well fed, we must 
remain on K.P. duty. As an aside you 
need not think we were “contented with 
cooking and cleaning” while the others 
sat at the feet of the great. No indeed. 
But in retrospect I am satisfied. For 
during those days I saw enough of Mrs. 
Richards at very close range to have 
been very greatly impressed with what 
she was doing. I saw a woman, educated 
far beyond the rank and file of women 
of her generation; held in high esteem 
by scientists and educators throughout 
the country; in a position to take first 
rank as an investigator and instead 
using much of her time, her interest, 
her knowledge and experience to pro- 
mote the development of a new and 
still somwhat frowned-upon field of edu- 
cation—home economics. She had turned 
her back on the opportunity to con- 
tribute to her reputation in research in 
order through various other activities 
to try to find ways to promote man’s 
understanding of himself and of his 
relationship to his world. What Mrs. 
Richards was giving to the world was of 
greater social value to it than any con- 
tribution to original research she might 
have been making at that time. 

One little side light on Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ personal life will, I am sure, de- 
light you. While she was Ellen Swallow 
she fell in love with one of her con- 
freres at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a professor. That is why 
she became Mrs. Robert Hallowell 
Richards. The newly-weds spent the 
first two or three days of their married 
life in their new home. Then they went 
on their wedding journey. But these 
two people were both practical and so- 
cial as well as large hearted so along 
with them on the honeymoon trip went 
Professor Richards’ entire class in min- 
ing engineering. 

In meditating on Mrs. Richards as a 
really great leader I am reminded of 


something Liberty Hyde Bailey once 
said to me. “Remember always, that 


however great the contribution any one 
person can make to a cause it is through 
groups that real progress occurs.” And 
so with Mrs. Richards’ leadership in 
the home economics movement. In the 
last analysis, the growth and develop- 
ment of this movement were due to the 
strength and effort of the groups Mrs. 
Richards drew around her at the Lake 
Placid conferences on home economics. 
The names of most of the people who 
achieved distinction in the field of home 
economics during the first quarter of 
the twentieth century appear on the 
roster of one or more of those ten his- 


toric meetings. In addition, educators 
from many fields other than home eco- 
nomics came to look and listen and to 
be reeducated. And why not? Was not 
coeducation firmly established and were 
not the rights of women to higher edu- 
cation deeply rooted and had not the 
time now arrived for women, and where 
and as necessary men, also, to give heed 
to the establishment of courses in col- 
leges and universities of especial concern 
to women? In this connection I like toe 
think of home economics as largely the 
contribution women have made to edu- 
cation and representing the thinking 
women have done about the help they 
need from higher education to satisfy 
their wants and interests. 

Although the personnel of the Lake 
Placid conferences varied from year to 
year, some twelve or fourteen of the 
same persons were present for most of 
the years and this group it was which 
carried on the continuity of mounting 
interest in and growth of home eco- 
nomics in higher education. 

You have already been introduced 
to the Deweys, to Mr. Atwater, to Miss 
Barrows and to Miss Nicholass and now 
it is time to name a few more of the 
sturdy pioneers who helped to open up 
the frontier and build the way for home 
economics: Miss Marion Talbot who 
was once on the faculty of Wellesley 
College but by 1899 was an associate 
professor in the field of sanitary science 
at Chicago University and who had 
long been a friend and co-worker of 
Ellen Richards. Miss Isabel Bevier whe 
had also worked with Mrs. Richards in 
earlier years, who had been on the 
faculty of Lake Erie College but who 
in 1900 went to re-establish home eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois. 
324) 
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Another home economics schoo! laboratory 
goes modern—with electric ranges—the 
Dearborn High School, Dearborn, Michigan 


Get this “Lab” Kitchen 
Floor Plan EDF F! 


This actual floor plan of the Dear 
born High School homemaking 
department shows positions of va 
rious items of equipment, gives 


Electric cooking is being taught in more modern home economics —— 0 all peep de 
° ° P ° ails. can help yau plan a layout 
“Jab” kitchens all the time. This growth follows the trend in homes. to fit the particular needs of your 


school. It is offered to you abso 
lutely FREE. USE THE COUPON! 


More homes all the time—both urban and rural—are being equipped 
with modern Electric Ranges. This trend is shown by recent reliable 
surveys made by leading magazines—McCall’s, Wo- 


man’s Home Companion, Household, Successful ——— 

Farming and Country Gentleman. = ae Sats | 
° ° ° . = <p 

Students who live in homes with electric ranges want 65Re 

to learn electric cooking. To teach it, your home 4. 


economics kitchen must be equipped with modern 
ELECTRIC RANGES! 





To teach modern cooking vO eed a modern ELECTRIC RANGE! ie 
 —_ 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric R i 
A-B STOVES + ADMIRAL + CROSLEY + ESTATE HEATROLA lectrical Dean PHL E1S5 beet 44th Strect 
New York 17, New York 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the Dear- 





FRIGIDAIRE . GENERAL ELECTRIC . GIBSON anufacturers poor ema home economics laboratory kitchen illustrated 
HOTPOINT « KELVINATOR . LEDO . MONARCH 

NeMOs oc ccc ccccccccccscceccsccescccvccerereceesevsese 

NORGE QUALITY + * UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE ssociation OO CONOE Soc 6 eee te Nitde Cece dedbevetsbicccocbcee 

é Electric Range Section City, Postal Zone and State. ...+-csseecerecseeeeeeeseseees 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS MOVE 


® smoothly 
®@ gracefully 


®@ with poise 
and assurance? 


If they don't, and if they think of good 
posture as that old routine of "chest 
out, shoulders back," they should read 


YOUR 
CARRIAGE, 
MADAM! 


by Janet Lane 


NEW SECOND EDITION 


Sensibly and with good humor, Your 
Carriage, Madam! shows how correct 
posture is part of everyday life. There 
is nothing self-conscious or unnatural 
about it. With it routine activities 
become easier and less tiring because 
good body balance means efficiency. 


The important thing is the way a 
person reaches, sits down, walks, or 
stoops to pick up something from the 
floor Too many people do_ these 
everyday motions in such a way that 
their muscles are stretched out of 
shape, resulting in appearance-destroy- 
ing bulges and awkwardness. Your 
Carriage, Madam! tells how they can 
be done so that the muscles, getting 
the proper exercise, are kept flat and 
the figure lithe and graceful 


The first edition of Your Carriage. 
Madam! was for many years widely 
used in secondary schools and colleges 
throughout the country, as well as in 
charm schools, model schools, and 
dramatic schools. Teachers will wel- 
come the new second edition be- 
cause, in addition to retaining the 
clarity and simplicity of the original 
edition, it has been considerably mod- 
ernized and new material has been 


added. 
Second Edition, May 1947 $2.50 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS. INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 




















Books in Review 
(Continued from page 274) 


processing industries—the food factories.” 

In a preliminary chapter, or division, 
a number of well known practices in 
food production are mentioned and as- 
sumed to be harmful; some of them 
are, but not all, nor always. For ex- 
ample, this sweeping statement appears 


among others illustrating causes of mal- — 


nutrition: “Polished rice is the most 
artificial and metabolically inconsonant 
food in the American diet.” Then, on 
pages 32-33 are listed sample menus for 
luncheons in five of which rice is in- 
cluded. Similarly, several other all-inclu- 
sive statements are not justified. 

The author stresses the deterioration 
of nutritive values as influenced by 
civilization and the impairment of food 
products by modern gadgets and meth- 
ods of handling food products which is 
true in some instances, not the major- 
ity. No mention is made anywhere in 
the book of the splendid achievements 
of food industries in giving increased 
quantities of foods in more varieties to 
vastly greater numbers of people. 

Constructive Meal-Planning consists 
of groups of foods for each meal—break- 
fast, the fruit and milk meal; lunch, the 
starch meal; dinner, the protein meal— 
with foods in each group classified as 
Obligatory or Optional. These are fol- 
lowed by eleven pages of General In- 
structions and a few pages of Practical 
Aspects of Applied Nutrition. 

—Reviewed by Lutu G. GRAVES 


Health Education in Rural 
Schools and Communities 


By Nina B. Lamkin 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 209 1946 


Health of the School Child 
By Gertrude E. Cromwell 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $2.50 Pp. 256 1946 


The recent war brought to light some 
interesting though sad statistics concern- 
ing our nation’s health which should be 
impetus for improvement of our health 
education program in the schools of 
America. The authors of these two 
books have through their wealth of ex- 
perience crystallized practical programs 
based on daily life situations in schools, 
homes and communities. 

Miss Lamkin, who is the director of 
public health education in Nebraska, 
treats particularly of the health prob- 
lems of the rural areas and covers im- 
portant mental and social aspects of liv- 
ing; food practices; safety on the high- 
way, playground and farm; the teach- 
er’s health and preparation; integration 
of health practices in school and home 


More than half the teachers in America 
work in rural areas and this book sup- 
plies for them an unusually fine guide 
to better health education. 

The second book, written by the 
supervisor of school nursing in the Des 
Moines Public Schools, approaches 
health education from the standpoint of 
the school nurse. Material is included 
on handling communicable disease prob- 
lems, conserving sight and hearing, 
teaching the handicapped child and 
building a strong school nursing pro- 
gram. Ways and means of strengthen- 
ing home-school relationships and school 
and community relationships are also 
given. 

Both of these books should be read 
by workers in the public health field, 
school administrators and all teachers, 
for they give a sound picture of child 
life and many ways to strengthen health 
education and practices in home and 
school. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Your Voice and 
Your Speech 


By Beatrice Desfosses 
Cattell & Co., nc., New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 213 1946 
Miss Desfosses, Speech Consultant at 
Finch College, treats speech training as 
part of the development of the whole 
personality. In addition to the _ tech- 
nical aspects of speech training, which 
include articulation, pronounciation, 
posture and breathing, she offers help 
in acquiring self confidence, learning to 
think on your feet, formulating thoughts, 
organizing speeches and _ conducting 
public meetings or discussions. Numer- 
ous illustrations make clear the prin- 
ciples of lip, tongue and breathing ex- 
ercises, breath control, relaxation and 
the most effective use of the voice in 
conversation, over the radio and by 
telephone, as well as in public speaking. 
—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


The Mademoiselle 
Handbook 

By Mary Hamman 

Whittlesey House, New York City 

Price $2.00) Pp. 196 1946 

The modern career girl has many ob- 
stacles to hurdle other than that of 
finding a job. This gay little book gives 
a realistic approach to those obstacles 

counsel on the right way to look and 
act on the job, how to combine husband 
and babies with a career, how to adjust 
to big city life. Written by Mary Ham- 
man and the editors of Mademoiselle, 
it contains excellent pointers for the 
voung girl who is beginning her first 
job. It flows along easily with wit and 
gaiety in a frothy style girls will un- 

(Concluded on page 314) 
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178 WET HGURKES THAT counT/ 





AVERAGE AMOUNTS* OF THIAMINE IN CANNED FOODS 


MILLIGRAMS PER 100 GRAMS 
on ow 04s 7 Pl] os Lt) 120 





PEAS, SWEET, 
WRINKLED VARIETIES 


PEAS, ALASKA 

ORANGE JUICE 

PINEAPPLE, SLICED 

ASPARAGUS, GREEN 

BEANS. WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


PINEAPPLE JUICE 


ASPARAGUS, CULTUR - 
ALLY BLEACHED 


TOMATOES 

TOMATO JUICE 
TUNA 

MACKEREL 

BEANS, LIMA, GREEN 


BEANS, GREEN CUT 


CORN YELLOW. WHOLE 
KERNEL 


[GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 
IGRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
PRUNES, ITALIAN 


SARDINES, IN OIL 

BEANS, BAKED, NEW 

ENGLAND STYLE 

CARROTS 

CORN, WHITE WHOLE 
KERNEL 

SALMON 


{SPINACH 
JAPRICOTS, UNPEELED, 


HALVES! 
SARDINES, IN TOMATO 
SAUC 
PEARS, HALVES 
SHRIMP, DRY PACK 














BEETS 
PEACHES, FREESTONE, 
HALVES 


SHRIMP, WET PACK 


F 4 PEACHES, CLINGSTONE, 
. HALVES 
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‘POeteiled report in August 10. 1944 issue of the JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 
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No Other Gaiitciner Protects Like 


FACTS now available! Average net 
amounts of 12 nutrients in the most 
frequently consumed canned foods. 


Nutrition tables have long been available for all of the 
foods covered in this series of advertisements. However, 
as you know, the figures usually quoted in such tables are 
gross figures for raw, uncooked foods. Such figures do not 
take into consideration widely varying deductions for 
losses occurring in transit from field to market, to kitchen 

Not so in the case of the typical figures shown for 
thiamine, in the chart on the left. These figures, based 

on research at 5 universities, are actual, net values in 

cooked, ready-to-eat-or-heat food packed in cans... 

real proof of high vitamin and mineral retention through- 

out the canning process. 

Much as we want to have leaders in the professional 
fields aware of the role that canned foods play in pro- 
viding low-cost nutrition, we think the facts justify 
your sincere recommendation to others. With profes- 
sional cooperation, canned foods will more quickly 
receive the public acceptance they merit. 

A series of 12 charts on the actual nutritional values of 
the most frequently consumed commercially canned 
foods is now available in booklet form. For your copy, 
please address: Can Manufacturers Institute, Ince., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


a. > ? 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 312) 


doubtedly enjoy. 

Various vocations are analyzed briefly 
with emphasis on office work—mainly 
clerking and stenorgaphy. The im- 
portance of coordination between men- 
tal and physical attitudes and aptitudes 
for specific jobs is indicated in several 
chapters. Bosses, boy friends, budgets 
and babies are given the once-over light- 
ly with more detailed advice on plan- 
ning a wardrobe on a limited salary, 





Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


BELIEVE work with recipes should be 

done in kitchens that are kitchens, 
homelike and cheery—with equipment you 
find in average homes. 


The newer schools, I’ve noticed, are 
making their Home Ec classrooms as 
genuinely homelike as possible. I’d like to 
see more of this. I’d also like to see more 
home projects tied in with classroom 
demonstrations. This is real ‘“‘on the job” 
training for would-be homemakers. 


HOME COURSE IN COOKIE-MAKING 


For example, why not suggest to your 
students that they practice making coox- 
ies this summer? We will gladly send you 
copies of our cookie folder containing ten 
selected recipes—practically a complete 
course in cookie-making. All kinds are 
included: rolled, drop, bar, refrigerator, 





sandwich—soft, crisp, and chewy. They're 
easy and they're good! 
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arte 
BY aoe KELLocs's 


“ON-THE-JOB TRAINING’”’ 
FOR YOUR HOME EC STUDENTS 


being well groomed, finding and keep- 
ing a job, and getting along with fellow 
workers. 

—DrusiLLa McGowEN 


Introductory Mathematics _ for 
College Students of Home Economics 
by Matilda B. Thompson and A. Glenn 
Hill of North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege is a revised edition of the book 
published in 1944. Mathematics for 
every day living is needed by freshmen 
students in home economics, in fact by 
all college students. This book was writ- 


COOKING WITH KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


All of these recipes are given a delicious 
and distinctive flavor by the use of 
a Kellogg cereal. 


The first three call for Kellogg’s 
All-Bran, an especially nutritious cereal 
—naturally rich in iron and niacin, and 
restored to whole-grain level of thiamine. 
(All Kellogg cereals either are made from 
whole grain or are restored to whole-grain 
levels of thiamine, niacin, and iron.) 


Of course, Kellogg’s All-Bran is most 
famous for its laxative qualities. When 
eaten in cookies, the laxative value is the 
same as an equal amount eaten as a cereal. 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN » SHREDDED WHEAT » KRUMBLES 


Get copies 

for your pupils! 

See Coupon Section, 
page 328 





| Star Instruction booklets. 


ten specially for the author-teachers for 
students of home economics and algebra 
as a background for courses in chemis- 
try, physics and nutrition. Consequent- 
ly, the material in this text is presented 
in such a way as to provide transfer 
value to other courses. It is not a book 
for teaching any single phase of home 
economics such as budgeting or home 
management. It is assembled in manual 
form with work sheets and space for 
pupil notes, and bound in sturdy paper 
covers. Available for $3.00 from Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Worth Knowing About— 


Rugs and Afghans are the two newest 
Book No. 51 


features thirteen rug designs of varied 


| types from early American squares to 
| modern sculptured blocks. In book No. 
| 52. the “Victoriana Rose Wreath” leads 


a parade of knitted and_ crocheted 


| afghans that includes a Scotch Plaid and 


the popular “Old Fashioned Granny 


| Afghan.” Ten cents a copy from the 


| flours are 


American Thread Company, 260 West 
Broadway, New York 13. 


Grain Products is No. 28 in the Better 
Buymanship—Use and Care series. This 
has been revised this year to give the 
latest information about the foods 
which are generally classified as grain 
products—from cereals, flours and meals 
to ready-to-bake and bakery goods. Facts 
on the enrichment program, breakfast 
patterns, use and care of cereals and 
included. Order from your 


| nearest Household Finance Corporation 
| office. 


Cooking With Steam gives interesting 
information on the background of steam 
cooking and illustrates the benefits to 
be derived from using this method in 
quantity cookery. Particularly useful is 
the guide to steam cooking of all types 


of foods including meats and frozen 


foods. Canning procedures are given 


/ and a number of charts such as a pul 
chasing guide for fruits and vegetables, 


common can sizes, tables of weights, 
measures and _ pressures. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained free of charge 
by writing a request on your school’s 
letterhead to the Food Service Division, 
Market Forge Company, Everett 49, 
Mass. 

Menu Making and Menus have bee? 


prepared to help those concerned with 
providing food service to tourists and 


| vacationists. The first 25 pages give 
| information on the nutritive value of 


the different food groups and their dis- 
tribution in the day’s meals. Menu pat- 
terns, sizes of servings and cost controls 
are discussed. The last 25 pages list 
daily menus for a week of each summer 
month—May through October. A com 
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anion pamphlet in the Tourist and | ‘i ao 
= Resort series, entitled Soups, offers a SALAD RECIPES 














nis- wide variety of soup recipes for quan- 
nt tity food service. Each of the booklets CAKE RE¢ip 
ted contains information of use to anyone ES 
fer in the food service business. For copies PUDDWy 
90k write to the Conservation Institute, 6 RE) 
me Michigan State College, East Lansing, PES 
me Michigan. 
ual BEVER Ag 
for You Can Be a Home Demonstration E RECIPES 
per Agent, Circular 535, of the College of 
Ed- Agriculture, University of Missouri, Co- 
ich. lumbia, is an excellent recruiting piece 
for distribution to home economics stu- (FRUIT CUP RECIPES 
dents. Photographs of the home demon- 
stration agent on the job are supple- 
est mented by amusing line drawings and 
51 pithy captions explaining the job. Eight | 
‘ied pages—free. 
to 
No. Hardware For the Home is a non- 





ads technical circular which describes the 


PIE, RECIPES 









ted economy of investing in good hardware. 
ind The person who plans to build or im- 
ny prove his home should know, when pur- 
the chasing hardware, whether or not the 
Jest item is solid or plated and what its 

base metal is. This pertinent informa- 
_ tion with several useful charts, sample 


his hardware check lists, miscellaneous 


om hardware, and hardware style and de- 


sign are included in the eight-page pub- 4 
ods la as : : : 
vent lication, Single copies are free. Small HERE 
ve Homes Council, University of [llinois, 


pals ; ae: 
Urbana, Illinois. G6 33 
acts 
fast , F ; 
and Furnishing Fabrics is a well-written 
“ar booklet which is interesting not only 
ion for its subject content but because it 


illustrates the kind of educational job 
being done in England in this postwar 
ing period. Written by Mary Shaw for the 
Council of Industrial Design, the book- 


te | "Take any card from your recipe files 

to let includes basic facts on fabrics—how of puddings, cakes, pies, meats, sea- 

in fabrics are made, how to use fabrics and food, salads, gelatin or dairy products 
1 is how to select the right fabric for the dishes. Rare indeed is the recipe you 
tight room. The photographs are well- pick that doesn't lend itself to the 

zen done and there is a bibliography which use of pineapple in some form with 

ven may be of interest. Copies of the book- novel and delicious results. 

yur- let are 20 cents each from the British "Perhaps I can help you regarding 
les, Information Services, 30 Rockefeller he 1 eg ee Sliced, Crushed, Chunks, 
hts, Plaza, New York 20, New York. Tidbits and Juice, in ‘your professional 
re activities. Just write to me at the 

TBE Opportunities in Fashion by Alida Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Lid: 25 
o's Vreeland and Opportunities in Interior Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.” 

a Decoration by Suzanne Conn are com- 


panion books of the Vocational Guid- 


o e ¢ 
ance Manuals series. The first 75-page ne othe 
een booklet is devoted to explaining the 








a : Dole Home Economist 

vith hows and whys of designing or fashion 

and illustration. It is unfortunate that other 

vive fashion job possibilities are. ignored. eee 

e The second booklet explains how to get | 

dis- ‘Marted in the interior decoration field. FY 

pat: Both booklets give a list of colleges, ye 

rols Universities and art schools which offer 2) LE BY®) LE - 

list ‘ourses on these subjects. Vocational | OD ccm S HAWAIIAN HAWAIIAN f 
Guia: a ae : wee JUCED PINEAS : MNEAPPLE CHUN @ 

mer ruidance Manuals, Inc., at 45 West | NEAPPLE onsen rife 

om- ith Street, New York City. | 
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Color-Wise 
(Continued from page 285) 


choice will be limited only by her imagi- 
nation. Actually, by using the Combina- 
tion Selector, the consumer is still in 
the second stage of color appreciation 
mentioned earlier. But her use of the 
B.H.F. colors may be the tool for cre- 
ating dramatic and lovely color effects 
throughout her home. 

An interesting study project could be 
developed in a home furnishings unit 
with the B.H.F. color selector as the key. 


Students could work out the twenty- 
seven color schemes from the basic color 
groups, decide what type schemes they 
are and then show how other colors 
might be introduced in small areas along 
with the larger areas of basic B.H.F, 
colors. Swatches of draperies, uphol- 
steries and wallpapers could be collected 
from the nearest stores carrying B.H.F. 
merchandise. If possible a class visit to 
stores to see interior displays in B.H.F. 
color schemes could conclude the unit 
of study. 

B.H.F. is not a “one-shot” promotion. 





family or guests. 


521 Fifth Avenue 








 / Make f he 


When you teach them to cook—remember canned mushrooms! 
tasteful, nutritious, pan-broiled mushrooms on toast for supper or lunch 


make a failure-proof, one-dish meal even the beginner cook can serve to 


Famed for flavor since earliest times, recent scientific investigations at 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, prove that cultivated mushrooms con- 


tain vitamins, minerals and protein. 


Send for your free copy of the new booklet containing many recipes for 
delicious canned mushroom dishes. Full of simple and practical suggestions 
for giving a lift to the menu with mushrooms, the booklet also contains 
scientific facts on the nutritive value of mushrooms and a brief history and 


story of modern methods of mushroom growing and canning. 


This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Home Furnishings Style Council has 
been officially organized to promote col. 
or and style coordination in home fash 
ions. Each industry is represented on 
the board of directors. The Style Coun. 
cil has an advisory committee comprised 
of leading colorists, stylists and retailers 
who will make recommendations and 
further color developments and watch 
fashion and style trends. Merchandising 
plans will be developed for retailers, 
and information on all phases of home 
furnishings and decorating trends will 
be made available to the members of 
the Style Council. 

Since the entire B.H.F. plan is volun 
tary there is no standardization. Each 
manufacturer uses the B.H.F. colors in 
various distinctive ways prescribed by 
the designer and stylist of his individual 
company. B.H.F. hues are now appear 
ing in both figured and plain rugs and 
carpets, and in qualities, textures and 
values that vary for each company. 

Similar variety will also be found in 
fabrics, wallpaper and accessories, s0 
that there is no “regimentation” of de- 
sign due to using the same color base. 
The lines of two competitors will be no 
more alike than they have ever been 
even if they stem completely from 
B.H.F. colors. 

This plan has been conceived as 4 
practical approach to selling home fur- 
nishings over a period of vears, rather 
than a scheme for the immediate pres- 
ent, and yet permits the decorator wide 
scope in designing distinctive interiors. 
Its merits recommend the plan to any 
consumer—for planned buying is wise 
buying. 


Safe Dry Cleaning 


(Continued from page 289) 


be discouraged, except for spot removal, 
for the possibility of an accident | 
always present. If dry cleaning at home 
cannot be avoided, the following rules 
should be observed: 

1. Never use a flammable fluid in 
doors or where there is any chance of 
its being ignited. 

2. Whether or not the fluid is flam- 
mable, never do any large cleaning job 
such as the cleaning of an entire gat 
ment indoors. 

3. Be sure there is plenty of ventila 
tion when removing spots indoors. 

4. Do not dip hands in solvent any 
more than necessary. 

5. If anyone is overcome by solvent 
vapor or swallows the liquid, call a 
doctor at once, even though the acch 
dent victim seems to suffer no ill effects. 
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Cuts in Cooking 


(Continued from page 293) 

E. F. M.: Phyllis, you suggested serving 
as a short cut in summer living. 

PuyLLis: I should certainly include cas- 
serole dishes for a main dish—such as 
meat and vegetables topped with bis- 
cuits. This main dish can be served 
in the casserole in which it was baked. 

E. F. M.: I like that idea, Phyllis, of 
cooking and serving in the same dish. 
Spoon bread is another food which I 
serve from the casserole in which I 
bake it. Then each guest serves him- 
self. 

While the radio audience is getting 
paper and pencil for this spoon bread 
recipe, I want to tell you what one 
of the freshmen said recently to a 
friend. “You've never really lived if 
vou haven't eaten spoon bread.” 

This is the recipe for spoon bread: 


3 cups milk 1 cup cornmeal 
teaspoon salt 2 eggs 
2 tablespoons butter 


Mix meal with 2 cups milk and 
salt. Bring to boil and boil about five 
minutes, stirring to avoid burning. 
Add butter and stir until it melts. 
Remove from the fire. Beat eggs well 
and add to them the remainder of the 
milk. Combine milk and egg mix- 
ture with cooked batter. Pour into 
greased baking dish and bake in hot 
oven, 400°F., for about one hour. 
Serve with a spoon from the dish in 
which it was baked. 

PuyLLis: In addition to casserole dishes, 
I'd say serve food in the natural form, 
such as eggs cooked in the shell and 
tomatoes cut across like petals and 
not scooped out and refilled. It’s a 
help if you hard-cook several eggs at 
one time and then have the eggs 
ready for salad, sandwiches or for 
creaming. 

E. F. M.: Phyllis, what do you think of 
the idea of serving salad on the plate 
with meat and vegetables? 

PHytiis: I think that is a good short 
cut unless the salad is a gelatin salad 
which would melt if it came in con- 
tact with hot food. 

tk. F. M.: Some tea rooms with high 
standards are now serving the salad 
on the plate with the main course, at 
lunch especially, and it certainly saves 
dish washing. 

Frances, now that you have heard 
these girls mention time-saving equip- 
ment, time-saving practices in meas- 
uring and in serving, do you still 
think there are equally important 
short cuts in food preparation and 
cooking? 

Frances: Oh! I think that is the most 
Important of all. Just think of the 


(Concluded on page 3/8) 
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NOTICE this! A brimful tall can of Carnation Milk 
is used in this tempting recipe—contributing the food 
value of nearly a quart of whole milk! But there’s more 
than concentrated richness in Carnation; this good 
milk is heat-refined and homogenized to super-creamy 
smoothness, to impart a velvet blend to milk-rich dishes. 
... Try this recipe— then write for Carnation’s “Velvet 
Blend Book,” containing dozens more. If you’d also 
like a quantity recipe (serving 50) for Little Fish Loaves, 
please mention it when you write. ... Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 752eD, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





LITTLE FISH LOAVES 
Zesty, flavory ...never a dull morsel! 


1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

2 tablespoons minced parsley 

2 cups flaked salmon or tuna 

1 cup finely rolled crackers 
teaspoon grated lemon rind 


2 tablespoons butter 
6 tablespoons flour 
1 tall can Carnation Milk 
1 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 


Melt butter in saucepan, blend in flour. Gradually add 
Carnation Milk and seasonings. Cook until very thick, 
surring constantly. Cool. Stir in parsley, salmon or 
tuna, crackers and lemon rind. Shape into individual 
loaves and place in greased baking dish. Bake in a 
350°-375° F.) about 30 minutes. May 
Garnish with sliced 


moderate oven 
be served with tomato sauce. 


stuffed olives. Serves 4 to 6, 
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Cuts in Cooking 


(Continued from page 317) 

time you save if you make a lot of 
biscuit or muffin mix and store it in 
jars for future use. Or you can make 
a quantity of cocoa syrup to use when 
you want hot cocoa. The housewife 
can take scraps of dry bread, put 
them in a paper bag and crush them 
with a rolling pin. She has ever-ready 
crumbs and she saves the bread. 

. F. M.: I'm glad you spoke of rolling 
the crumbs in a paper bag because 


ic) 


that keeps crumbs from flying and 
getting on the floor. 

What do you think of the practice 
of cooking vegetables without peeling 
them? 

FRANCES: I approve of that because it 
saves time and nutritive value. I 
heard of a nutrition worker who said 
she had potatoes three ways in her 
house—“potatoes cooked in the jack- 
ets, potatoes with the skin on and 
baked potatoes.” 

E. F. M.: What do you think of cooking 
in both parts of the double boiler? 
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A PRACTICAL AID 
IN TEACHING HOME 


CANNING 


You'll find this24-page 
9 4 manval of real assist- 
ance in teaching Home 
Canning Classes. 
Profusely illustrated; simply and 
clearly written by Zella Hale Weyant, 
Director of the Kerr Home Economics 
Department. 
This ‘‘textbook’’ has been used suc- 
cessfully by thousands of teachers 
and students throughout the United 
States. 
We will be happy to supply you 
with enough copies so that each stu- 
dent may have one. Of course, there 
is no charge. 

USE COUPON ON PAG: 328 
(or) write Kerr Glass Manufacturing Company 
DEPT. 226, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 





Aon MASON JARS are designed and 
made especially for home canning. 
MASON CAPS AND LIDS fit ALL 
Mason jars - require NO rubber rings .. .the 
original two-piece Mason cap. 
r“StUF-SEAUNS” YS. Trade Mark Reg. 





FRANCES: Oh, that saves both time and 
fuel. For instance, peas can be cooked 
in the lower part of the double boiler 
while eggs are cooking in the top ol 
the boiler. 

F. M.: A double boiler should be 
used in cooking custard, too, in the 
summer time. Use your baked custard 
recipe but cook in the double boiler 
over water which is just simmering. 
Cook until custard is set. No 
heating up the kitchen by baking the 
custard. 

Puyiuis: | think the way you mix a 
cake can be time-saving, too. ‘The 
chocolate cake which I demonstrated 
to the Foods Class was one of those 
quick-mix cakes and is really excel. 
lent. 

FE. F. M.: Your quickly mixed cake was 
very good. We won't have 
give that chocolate cake recipe now, 
but anyone interested can write this 
station for the recipe. 

These students are that a 
housewife need not spend too much 
time in the kitchen hot summer days 
if she streamlines her cooking. First, 
by having the right equipment within 
easy reaching distance; second, that 
she use time saving practices in meas 
uring; third, that she serve simply. 
but nicely, and fourth, that she elimi- 
nate recipes requiring unnecessary 
beating, creaming or mixing. These 
are efficient methods to use not only 
in summer but throughout the year. 
Who wants to be a slave to her 
kitchen anyway? 


<>! 


use 


time to 


sure 


Two-Star Program 
(Continued from page 308) 


encourages slap-dash work. She was ap- 
palled both by the low food budget for 
classes in this country and by the waste- 
ful attitude of the pupils. She expressed 
amazement at finding a_ beautifully 
equipped homemaking department her 
without any laundry equipment. She 
feels that teaching here is simplified by 
better books and references and_ she 
finds the commercial educational mate- 
rial very useful. She believes that Eng: 
land needs home project work similar 
to that carried on in this country and 
a Homemaker’s of Britain club. 





—wWorth Repeating 
“Convenience, courtesy, © common 
sense and kindliness are the arbiters of 
the new etiquette, Today it is important 
to know what is not important as well 
as what is; and when it is good form to 
be informal.” 

—Margery Wilson 
Author of The New Etiquette 
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Simplified Storage 
(Continued from page 284) 


If storage units are to be made or 
remodelled at home by the student, it 
is usually advisable to start with a sim- 
ple project. Many useful storage units 
can be constructed from crates and pack- 


ing boxes. Scrap lumber, planed and’ 


painted, can be used for sturdier racks 
and shelves. Often a discarded dresser, 
bookcase or desk can be converted—by 
removing drawers, adding top shelves, 
etc.—into a convenient work and _stor- 
age space. If a more comprehensive pro- 
gram of building cupboards is planned, 
then the aid of a competent carpenter 
may be necessary, In either case, stu- 
dents will find many useful suggestions 
in the State College bulletin. 


* 
Food Preservation 
(Continued from page 292) 


en into consideration. Research showed 
that fifty per cent of the sterilization 
of vegetables in pint glass jars occurs 
while the jars are cooling gradually in 
the canners. So home canners may now 
turn out completely safe foods with 
better flavor texture and vitamin value, 
and save considerable time and fuel in 
the bargain. 

A new edition of the Department of 
Agriculture’s pamphlet, Home Canning 
of Fruits and Vegetables, containing the 
new procedures and processing times for 
low-acid vegetables, is being prepared 
for the 1947 home canning season. Find- 
ings from the meat canning research are 
included in the Department’s current 
pamphlet, Home Canning of Meat, 
AWI-110. 


Parallel in Principle 
(Continued from page 290) 


Carolina, voiced some of the specific 
needs of their areas. The scarcity of 
utility clothing, the inaccuracies in siz- 
ing of women’s and children’s clothing, 
the high price of accessories and the 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION °* STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN Anerica's 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude jor a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 


six students under an expert. Request 
Book 23, Home Study Course Book 23H. 


812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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difficulty of finding shoes with closed 
toes and heels were among the problems 
listed. 

This session with the retailers wound 
up a_two-weeks’ refresher course for 
clothing specialists in the Extension 
Service. The first week’s meetings, held 
in Washington, D. C., were devoted to 
discussions of current economic condi- 
tions in clothing and textiles, new de- 
velopments in fibers and fabrics, and 
various aspects of the work of a clothing 
specialist in the Extension program. 
Interspersed with the meetings were 
conducted tours to the Bureau of Hu 


man Nutrition and Home Economics at 
Beltsville, the National Bureau of Stand 
ards and the National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing. 

During the second week, trips were 
taken through the DuPont Nylon Plant 
at Seaford, Delaware, the E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours and Company Plant in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and the finish 
ing mills of Joseph Bancroft and Sons, 
also in Wilmington. Then the textile 
specialists travelled to Marcus Hook 
Pennsylvania, to visit the mills of the 
American Viscose Corporation and then 
to New York for the final meeting. 
















At 
BOOTH NO. 173 


American Home Economics 
Assn. Convention 
St. Louis, Mo. 


June 23-26 





nventioneers | 


Lamont, Corliss 
& Company 


cordially invites you 
to enjoy 


TOLL HOUSE 
COOKIES 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 272) 


garment and what constitutes adequacy. 
Different attitudes toward “good” dress 
in rural communities as compared with 
urban communities must be considered 
as important factors in value variation. 
A study of clothing desires of children 
at various stages in their development 
must also be included. 

Secondly, the area of consumer prac- 
tices and the problems of selection, care, 
use and disposal of clothing must be 


CASK ASSEMBLIES 


investigated. Finally, research in this 
field must be focused on the inter-play 
of clothing and personality relating to 
child development as well as to adult 
problems. Studies must be made of con- 
flicts which may arise in an individual 
involving personal desire versus finan- 
cial assets, health needs versus fashion, 
and other controversial aspects of every- 
day living. 

These problem areas will be the sub- 
ject of intensive study within the next 
year by the institutions represented at 
the conference. Work will be carried on 

















STORAGE CAPACITY 


to meet your needs 


Sheldon Cases may be arranged to meet the particular requirements of instruc- 


tion and practice in any branch of your homemaking program. Since all Sheldon 


Storage Cases are properly designed for utility, as well as appearance, a battery 


of these cases are functional and attractive. By means of adjustable shelves 


and removable inserts, the storage capacity of Sheldon Cases can be adapted 


to particular requirements. 


Specify Sheldon ... Buy Sheldon 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


VRB Y @ ickey | ay ile Fic v. 
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both from the standpoint of discovering 
research areas which will deal with the 
problems under discussion and the rela- 
tion of these to the preparation of 
graduate students. 

Colleges and universities participating 
in the work conference included the 
University of Tennessee, University of 
Illinois, Cornell University, Drexel In- 
stitute of ‘Technology, University of 
Washington, Iowa State College, Penn 
sylvania State College, Purdue Univer 
sity, Brooklyn College, Kansas State 
College, Michigan State College, Ohio 
State University, University of Alabama, 
and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. There were also representatives 
from the United States Office of Edu 
cation and the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. 


From Here to There 


Eleanor Barnes is now a professor 
of foods and nutrition at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, New York. Dr. Barnes received 
her masters degree in foods and nutri- 
tion and her doctorate in bio-chemistry 
from the University of Minnesota. 


Edna P. Brandau_ has also joined the 
staff of Syracuse University and will cor- 
relate fashion design and merchandising 
education to the needs of business. Mrs. 
Brandau earned her B.S. and M.S. de. 
grees at Texas State College for Women 
and since 1939 has been supervisor of 
the art department at Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia. 

Dorothy Clure has been appointed 
Home Service Director of Electromaster, 
Inc. She will be in charge of the en- 
larged Nancy Pepper Test Kitchen in 
the firm’s new plant in Mount Clemans, 
Michigan. A graduate of Stevens Col- 
lege and Iowa State College, Miss Clure 
has recently been with the Evaporated 
Milk Association. 


Margaret B. Doughty is the new di- 
rector of the Bendix Home Laundry 
Institute at South Bend, Indiana, suc 
ceeding Edwina Nolan who retired re- 
cently. Miss Doughty, formerly head of 
the household equipment department 
in the college of home economics at 
Washington State College, did her un- 
dergraduate work at Michigan State 
College and holds a master’s degree 
from Iowa State College. As director 
of the Bendix Home Laundry she heads 
their nationwide home service program, 
supervises practical laboratory testing, 
edits the company’s publication— 
Through the Porthole—and directs the 
training of distributor home service 
directors. 

e 
—Overheard— 

“What a pity human beings can't 
exchange problems. Everyone knows 
exactly how to solve the other fellow’s.” 
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Skirts—Going Down ? 


ILL you or won't you? Every season 
or so along comes a controversial 
fashion point—and for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1947 it is the fluctuating hem line. 
At a recent Mainbocher showing street 
dresses were definitely longer than in 
past seasons, afternoon dresses had come 
down to eight and ten inches from the 
floor, dance dresses were ankle length 
and formal gowns were worked into 
trains. Other houses are also showing 
skirts that are longer, but without ex- 
aggeration. Fifteen inches from the floor 
seems to be the rule for daytime wool- 
ens and silks. Silhouettes hold to slim 
proportions but the fullness introduced 
through pleats and panels has the tend- 
ency to make skirts appear even longer. 
Life magazine is of the opinion that 
skirts will not remain long—for long. 
The editors think women dress exclu- 
sively for men—and that men do not 
like long skirts. We think that no fash- 
ion-minded woman will risk the caustic 
comments of her sisters by appearing 
in a costume obviously out-moded. Hem- 
lines are a dead give away. 

But then comes the question—will 
the skirt let down? Adding an inch or 
more to a short skirt to bring it in line 
with the style trend may not be a simple 
chore. Your favorite dress may have a 
shiny hem line from too much pressing, 
or perhaps a facing is required. What 
then? Here are some suggestions from 
clothing specialists in the Department 
of Agriculture: 

If wool fabric is shiny on the under- 

side of the hem, rip the hem and steam- 
press on the wrong side of the fabric, 
provided the wool is light-weight or has 
a raised pattern in the weave. Steam- 
pressing on the right side may be more 
effective for thick wool. To steam-press, 
cover the fabric with a dry wool press 
cloth, then with a cotton cloth damp- 
ened in warm water. Use a warm iron. 
Set down, then lift the iron, taking care 
not to slide it back and forth. If shine 
persists, try raising the nap of the wool 
with a clean brush or rubber sponge- 
the kind used for suede shoes. 
_ If acetate rayon is shiny, steam-press- 
ing as for wool may be effective. If 
shine cannot be removed, or if a dress 
lacks a hem, consider lengthening some 
other way that suits the style of the 
dress. For example: Contrast bands may 
be inserted in the skirt; a yoke may be 
added to a skirt; waist seams may be 
let out; or a belt of some other material 
may be set into the dress and covered 
with a novelty belt. 

If a hem crease is conspicuous, try 
wetting the crease line on the wrong 
side, then turning the goods over on 
tight side, and rolling the crease back 
and forth in the fingers to work it out. 
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Press on the wrong side, afterwards. 

If a skirt hem must be let out to its 
full extent, seam binding or facing mate- 
rial, or both, are necessary. If the dress 
fabric is heavy, the seam binding may 
be sewed directly to the skirt edge. Then 
turn the binding up so that about one- 
fourth inch of the dress fabric is on the 
underside of the skirt—that is, don’t 
fold along the line where seam binding 
and dress fabric join, because this would 
cause the skirt edge to ripple unattrac- 


tively. If the dress goods is light-weight, 
a facing about an inch wide when fin- 
ished is needed, to give body to the 
skirt edge. 

As facing material for rayon or wool 
clothing, light-weight rayon is suitable. 
For cotton clothing, light-weight cotton 
makes good facing. Preshrinking a fac- 
ing material is generally a wise precau- 
tion, especially if the material is not 
labeled preshrunk. 

If a skirt to be faced is circular or 
flared, cutting the facing on the bias is 

(Concluded on page 326) 








The answer is yes—with your help! 
For you, as a teacher, are familiar with 
the modern methods of baby feeding 


that doctors approve. 


So, your girls will learn from you that, today, doctors 
advise planning baby’s menu around milk and high- 
quality prepared baby foods—such as Gerber’s. They 
make meals tastier, more nutritious for baby —easier 


for mother. 


We at Gerber’s would like to help you give future 
home-makers important information.on modern 
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3 CEREALS 


SEND FOR THESE CLASSROOM HELPS 


\ Infant Nutrition Teacher's Manual. 

Yours for the asking. Also, free, Infant 
Nutrition Student's Leaflets. See order 
blank on page 327 of this magazine. 


erber’s 


FREMONT, MICH OAKLAND, CAL 


Baby Soods 


18 STRAINED FOODS * 13 CHOPPED FOODS 














“TRY THESE 
-... FOR GROUP CRAFTWORK 





PALMETTO BRAIDING AND 
WEAVING Cooke and Sampley 


A. One of the finest contributions ever made 
to American craft lore. Patterns of mats, bags, 
hats, baskets, etc. for one of the most useful 
crafts now available in book form. Based on 
the use of the palmetto leaf, but equally ap- 
plicable to other materials such as corn husks, 
straw, or reeds. $2.75 


THE PARTY TABLE Powers 


B. Suggestions for seasonal or special event 
treatment of the table covering, favors, and 
knicknacks, service, place cards, center-pieces, 
lighting effects, motifs and themes. How to 
make and display your party projects to every- 
body's delight and satisfaction. $3.00 


— 





CANDLEMAKING = Klenke 


C. This wonderful craft book has every detail 
of securing and mixing waxes, coloring, and 
scent-producing elements discussed and illus- 
trated with 62 photographs and drawings. 
Shows how to make tapers that burn longer 
7 ieee less dripping than commercial types. | 






RUGMAKING CRAFT Allen 


D. Simple processes and designs and equip- 
ment for making rugs, with complete detailed 
instructions. Discusses step-by-step construc- 
tion of crocheted, knitted, woven; woven and 
sewed, and other popular style rugs. $2.00 


..- For Texts and References 


ART EDUCATION FOR DAILY LIVING Russell and Gwynne 


E. Probably the most successful text on the teaching of art in 
relation to everyday life, revised and reset edition. $3.00 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE Bailey 


F. This book is particularly aimed at relieving problems of 
average American homes without servants. Recommended by _! 
students and instructors. $2.50 


TABLES OF FOOD VALUES Bradley 

G. Complete, tabulated, accurate information, expressed on the 
basis of exact measure. $3.50 
| CONSUMER ECONOMICS Kennedy and Vaughn 
| 


H. A text for senior high school or junior college covering such 
topics as consumer education, money, standards of living, 
buying principles, etc. $2.00 


|. Consumer Economics Workbook, Kennedy & Vaughn $ 1.32 


J. Accessories of Dress, Lester & Oerke .... 10.00 | 
K. Historic Costume, Lester ............... 3.75 | 
L. Candy and Candy Making, Bookmeyer 2.50 | 


| M. Breads and More Breads, Sumption & Ashbrook 2.00 
N. Table Graces, McLean seek ev 1.20 
O. Cookies and More Cookies, Sumption. & Ashbrook 2.00 


269 Duroc Bldg. THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS Peoria 3, ill. 


The Manual Arts Press, 
269 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 
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Place of the Adolescent 


(Continued from page 283) 


teachers and recreation leaders in the communities to 
which they are sent for two to four years at their family’s 
expense. The transition to adulthood is rapid for these 
young people and it goes without saying that they rarely 
present delinquency problems when they return to their 
communities. The genius of the Mormon youth program 
is that it supplies new experience, opportunity to serve, 


| and recognition and status in the form of unselfish com- 
| munity service at an age when young people most need 
| it, when these experiences will have the maximum ma- 
| turing effect on emergent adult personalities. 


| 


What it Means to Be an Adolescent 


How have I defined the problem of the adolescent? 
He is a not-yet-accepted adult faced with many choices 
and few answers, status hungry, grasping for crumbs of 
recognition and attention. Living in a society which 
ejects its members from the family to fend for themselves 
after a long period of dependency, the youth in America 
is somehow expected to attain moral maturity, marital 
adulthood and economic competence. Moreover he faces 
a world which is more muddled and complex than his 
parents or teachers had to face at his age—yet face it he 


_ must! For years he strives for status without recognition 
| and often achieves it only by anti-social activity of crime 
_and delinquency. No wonder he gripes, “wot a helluva 
| world!” I think that’s what it means to be an adolescent 


today. 
€ 


Federal Program 


(Continued from page 298) 


_ problem. Many children did not eat the bread and 


butter. Within a few days the bread and butter was put 
on the counter to be taken with the “B” lunch. Educa- 


| tion was started to teach the child to take the bread and 


butter only if he intended to eat it. This has worked 
well and all schools now report waste eliminated. 

It is a bit early at this writing to determine the value 
of the program in increased sales of hot dishes and milk, 
but a quick survey shows a slight increase in all schools 
and a decided increase in a few schools both in the sale 
of milk and of “B” lunches. 

What difference does the Federal program make finan- 
cially? We haven’t been operating long enough, one 


_ month at this writing, to draw conclusions, but present 


indications are that we have not gained for several rea- 
sons; namely, because of the cost of additional items on 
the lunch, and also because we have not as yet built up 
as high a volume on hot plates as we ultimately expect. 
Also, because we have just begun to receive and use 
“surplus” foods in large amounts. When more ol these 


| foods are available, we expect that finances will adjust, 


and we are looking forward to the time when the selling 
cost of the “B” lunch can be lawered. As the aim in 
Brookline is to serve the best possible lunch to the 
children, we feel we have found the most logical and 
helpful solution. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Centralized Management 
(Continued from page 295) 


school lunch program has proven popular with students 
in general, 

The city schools still carry on the mid-morning milk 
feeding first inaugurated sixteen years ago. Under this 
system, each elementary school child may purchase a half 
pint of milk and two graham crackers for the sum of 
five cents, and the schools are reimbursed two cents. 
Approximately 3,000 students a day avail themselves of 
this health-building opportunity. The school nurse con- 
stantly checks the children, and if one is found to be 
underweight she at once sends a notice to the parents, 
asking that the child take the mid-morning feeding. 
Ihe general health of the city’s school children has been 
vastly improved since this program was first adopted. 

In the first year of the war, the school board voted to 
turn an unused building on the high school campus into 
a community cannery which, in addition to serving the 
community, has proved a real boon to the school cafe- 
terias. Here every summer enough fruits and vegetables 
have been canned to supply most of the needs of the 
school cafeterias throughout the year. During the past 
two years, the cannery has processed more than 3,000,000 
cans of foods, most of which went to the cafeterias, nurs- 
ery schools and county hospital. The cannery will con- 
tinue to operate during the coming summer, processing 
foods for use in the school cafeterias during 1947-1948. 
In this way, more and better foods in bigger variety may 
be offered pupils at prices which they can afford to pay. 

Che school board’s decision to extend the hot lunch 
program to every school in the city has met with enthus- 
lastic response from parents, but has entailed additional 
work and planning on the part of the school officials. 
Originating at a time when the war made it practically 
impossible to purchase many needed items, the program 
has had to wait complete fulfilment. 

Only recently has it been possible to purchase new 
refrigerating equipment such as three massive walk-in 
cold-storage refrigerators for use at the Senior High 
School, and Arrowview and Sturges Junior High Schools. 
These were purchased from the war surplus administra- 
tion at enormous savings, costing the schools only sixty- 
six dollars each, plus freight charges from Oakland, 
California. Each refrigerator unit provides 1,435 cubic 
feet and greatly facilitates the work of storing and _pre- 
serving foods. 

Mrs. Cramer highly endorses this system of unified 
school cafeterias. She says that it is more economical 
because food can be bought in large quantities at con- 
siderable savings; that it simplifies the problem of cafe- 
teria help as workers may be shifted and advanced from 
one cafeteria to another without disrupting the service; 
that it facilitates recruiting workers for extra events such 
as club and community banquets; that it eliminates com- 
petition and rivalry among the various school cafeterias 
because now they all serve the same menu at the same 
price; and, furthermore, that parents cannot complain 
that their child, who may reside in a poorer district, is 
not receiving exactly the same food as the children in 
the more prosperous parts of town. 
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You are cordially invited to visit our booth at the 
St. Louis meeting, June 23-26, where our health pro- 
grams especially prepared for schools and health 
centers will be exhibited for your inspection. 


HEALTH PROTECTION 

THROUGH CLEANLINESS IN THE HOME 
Practical suggestions are given for cleaning the 
home, particularly the "danger zones’ where routine 
use of a dependable disinfectant is essential. An- 
other vital subject discussed is the need for surround- 
ing the baby with hygienic cleanliness. 


BABY CARE 
FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 


Illustrated leaflets graphically explain important 
phases of baby care. Valuable for distribution to 
young mothers and mothers’ helpers. 


Use All-in-one Coupon on Page 327 For Free 
Set of “Health Protection” Material and Student 
Leaflets on “Baby Care.” 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 























FOR SUMMER 

June 17 * July 25 in 

AUK CONDITIONED 
OREGON 


Visiting and resident staff of the 
Oregon State College Summer Ses- 
sion includes outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION: 
Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer, (University of Min- 
nesota), Family Relationship. Dr. Louise 
Peet, (Iowa State College), Household 
Equipment. Mrs. Esther Pond Smith, 
(Washington State College), Home Man- 
agement. Maud Wilson, Julianne Wise, Dr. 
Vera Brandon, Edna Van Horn, Katherine 
Read, Marie Ledbetter, Nursery School 
Procedures, Child Development, Family 
Housing, and Home Management House. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: 
Margaret Riegel, (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Audiovisual Aids for Teaching 
Homemaking,~ Organization and Adminis- 
tration. Dr, Florence Blazier, Space and 
Equipment for Teaching Homemaking. 
Bertha Kohlhagen (Oregon State Super- 
visor of Homemaking Education), Com- 
mery Coleman, Supervision of Home Pro- 
jects, Methods and Materials. 


HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION: 
Mrs. Azalea Sager, Extension Methods 
Workshop. 


FOODS AND NUTRITION: 

Dr. L. E. Maynard, (Cornell University), 
Recent Advances in Nutrition, Seminar in 
Nutrition, Dr. Margaret L. Fincke, Agnes 
Kolshorn, Mildred Riedesel, Food Purchas- 
ing, Food Management, Nutrition, Exper- 
imental Foods and Food Preparation. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES: 

Frances Obst, (University of Washington), 
Home Furnishings and Applied Design. 
Gertrude Strickland, Dorothy Gatton, Marie 
Diedesch, Mrs. Wanda Deter, Tailoring, 
Commercial Clothing, Advanced Textiles, 
Costume Design, Clothing Construction. 


INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS: 
Martha Moore, Quantity Cookery, Cafe- 
til Uf y teria Management. 


.Y “, 

es For Summer Bulletin write to: 
- ° ° 

=f - Director of Summer Sessions 

v 
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STUDY 


Synge OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
7, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping and Sketching 


Given in units of 5 weeks 
commencing on June 16 
Latest date of admission 
July 7 
For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Pioneers 
in Home Economies 


(Continued from page 310) 


That year began her faithful almost 
yearly attendance at the ten Lake Placid 
conferences. Miss Caroline Hunt who 
was then at Lewis Institute in Chicago 
and was later to head the department 
of home economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. Miss Abby Marlatt at the 
time in charge of home economics at 
the Manual Training High School, 
Providence, Rhode Island, and later to 
succeed Caroline Hunt at Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, the then 
supervisor of home economics in the 
public schools in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, and later for a decade to head 
home economics at Chicago University. 
S. Maria Elliott, teacher of bacteriology 
at the School of Housekeeping in Bos- 
ton, and later to represent Simmons 
College when the school became a part 
of that college. Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel, long a co-worker of Mrs. Richards’ 
on various social progress projects, writer 
traveller, wife of a distinguished phar- 
macologist of the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School. Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, 
former school superviser in the rural 
New York county of Cattaragus and 
appointed in 1900 to take charge of the 
Farmer’s Wives’ Reading Course sent 
out by the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice of Cornell University and later co- 
head of the department of home eco- 
nomics as it moved first into the status 
of a school in the college of Agriculture 
and then to a separate college of home 
economics in Cornell University. 
There they are, the group of most 
consistently and continuously active 
pioneers in the work done by the Lake 
Placid conferences lined up for inspec- 
tion. As I review them and all the 
other “attendants” who presented them 
selves at the Lake Placid meetings I 
am impressed with the fewness of per- 
sons trained or ready at the turn of the 
century to undertake the perilous proj- 
ect either of programming a curriculum 
or heading up a department of home 
economics in an institution of higher 
education. In the group you have just 
met, with possibly only one exception, 
Abby Marlatt, not a person was a grad- 
uate of a college or university having 
the semblance of a department of home 
economics. The fact of the matter is 
that the story we are telling is of home 
economics in higher education in_ the 
making, and that the characters you 
have been meeting were the ones who 
began to give to home economics perma- 
nence of form and structure and to 
establish status for it in the field of 
higher education. They made an inter- 
esting and really diverse group of build- | 
ers differing rather widely, as we shall | 














come to see in time, in background and 
experience but having a core of com- 
mon interest in concern for a type of 
education having the needs of homes 
and families and human relationships 
Furthermore, at least half the 
training in 


in mind. 
number had had specific 
the physical sciences and were com 
mitted to a belief in the need for a 
background of such science in this new 
field of education. 


(To be continued in June) 















FOOD MILL 


Household Size for 
mashing, ricing, 
straining cooked 
vegetables and fruits. 
For canning, for 
straining baby foods. 
Price $1.50. 


SIFTER 


Two-cup size. Sifts 
into measuring cup 
or electric mixer, no 
scattering of flour. 
Aluminum. Price 6%. 


Quickly cuts shorten- 
ing into flour for pies. 
Creams sugar and 
shortening for cakes, 
cookies. Blends 
gravies, cream 
sauces. Price 39c. 


CHOPPER 


Chops, shreds, dices, 
vegetables and 
fruits, Cubes steak. 
Has three sharp 
stainless blades, 
spring action. Price 
79. 


See Foley Exhibit, Space 40 
HOME ECONOMICS CONVENTION ? 
St. Louis, June 23-26 
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) 112-5 N. E. 2nd S 
| FOLEY MFG. co. pada 13, Minn 


Send Professional Offer on Foley Food Mill, 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Sifter, Chopper, Fork. | 
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Prairie Pioneer Cookery 


(Continued from page 294) 


tabasco, if used, to gravy. Pour over meat and serve with 
boiled noodles or rice. 

Today there is likely to be less variety in the home 
Smérgasbord, perhaps just a few special dishes to serve 
as appetizers; the more abundant Smoérgasbord being 
relegated to restaurants specializing in that type of 
service. 

Ihe Scandinavian coffee breads are something to 
dream about with numberless recipes for wreaths, coftee 
cakes and buns. But when all is said and done, careful 
analysis shows that one basic recipe is all that is needed, 
the variety being provided by the addition of nuts or 
fruits, or a change in shape or form. 


Basie Coffee Bread 


| pint milk About 6 cups sifted flour 
| cake yeast 4 cup shortening 
| cup lukewarm water 1% teaspoon finely crushed 
34 cup sugar cardamom seeds 


1 teaspoon salt 


Scald milk, then cool to lukewarm. Soften yeast in 
water, add two tablespoons of sugar and when this is 
dissolved, combine with milk, adding also one-half the 
flour to form a sponge. Beat thoroughly, cover and set 
aside (at room temperature) to rise until double in bulk. 
Cream shortening with remaining sugar and add with 
crushed cardamom seeds to the sponge, working in 
enough more flour with the salt to form a soft dough. 
Knead until smooth, cover and again let rise until dou- 
bled in bulk. Shape as desired and once again allow 
the mixture to rise until doubled in bulk, after which 
bake in moderately hot oven, 375°F. The length of time 
depends on the form in which the dough is baked—as 
loaves, ring or buns. 


Coffee Bread Variations 
Jute Kake (CuristMas Cake) 

Add 1-114 cups mixed candied fruits (citron, cherries, 
pineapple) and raisins, working these in with the second 
lot of flour. Form into two round loaves and bake about 
15 minutes. 


BRAIDS 

Use fruit or not as preferred. After second rising 
divide dough into three strips, braid these, join ends 
and bake on flat pan 25-30 minutes. Serve plain or top 
with water frosting. Or glaze with a mixture of egg yoke 
and a little milk and sprinkle with poppy or sesame seeds. 
Buns 

Divide raised dough into small portions, knead just 
until smooth, place close together in shallow baking pan 
and just before baking brush over with sugar and water 
glaze and sprinkle with finely chopped lightly toasted 
tlmonds. Bake in moderately hot oven, 375-400°F., 10-12 
minutes, 

Coffee is the number one drink, and in abundance, 
with that good old Viking drink Glégg a close second. 
Truly it would take a Viking to withstand the latter's 

(Concluded on page 328) 
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CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, Their Selection, 
Construction, and Care, Revised — By 


Elizabeth Todd 


A well-known, thoroughly up-to-date text for stu- 
dents beginning a study of clothing problems. 
Encourages learning through the solution of real 
life problems. Offers practical guidance in  plan- 
ning wardrobes, selecting or making them, and 
caring for them. Pleasing format with many attrac- 
tive illustrations. Ready this fall. 


YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME — By Flor- 
ence LaGanke Harris and Treva E. 
Kauffman 


An attractive, thorough, well-illustrated basal text 
for junior high school boys and girls which covers 
all areas of homemaking from the standpoint of 
problems and interests of the students. Includes 
plentiful opportunities for teaching the value of 
joint effort, of using tolerance when working with 
others, and of realizing the necessity of accepting 
responsibility for group action. Ready this fall. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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Our new catalogue just off the press. Over 100 dif 


ferent kinds of kits for working with felt, plastic, leath- 
erette and other textiles. Send 25¢ for your copy. (This 
25¢ will be refunded on your first order). Requests for 
catalogues on school, camp or organization stationery, 


need not be accompanied by cash. 


K1010 Felt Comb Cases. 


This is one of our newest kits. It contains readyeut 
material for making six 5 inch and six 744 inch comb 
cases. All parts, trimming, flowers, embroidery thread, 


instruction sheet, and 12 plastic combs are included. 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


1947 Summer Session 
June 23—August | 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses 


Home Economics Education 

General Home Economics 

Dietetics and Institutional 
Food Management 


Industrial Arts 


Trade and Industrial 
Edueation 


Liberal Arts 
Educational Workshops 


Courses and conferences in 
terms of the times. 
Excellent teaching staff, 
modern facilities. 
Nationally known conference 
” leaders. 

Adequate housing. 


Summer Session Bulletin 
sent on request. 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 











THE MEDICAL BUREAU 
Burneice Larson, Director 

Palmolive Building 

Chicago, Hlinois 
WANTED—(a) Chief dietitian; 325-bed hospital; 
staff of three assistants, college town located short 
distance from New York and Philadelphia; mini 
mum, $3,000, complete maintenance. (b) Nutri 
tionist to supervise division of bureau of maternal 
and child health; preferably someone with year’s 
graduate study in nutrition and four years’ ex 
perience or equivalency; $3,600-$4,300, plus trav 
eling expenses (c) Dietitian to take charge of 
department in relatively new hospital located in 
one of the smaller islands of the Hawatian group; 
minimum $200, maintenance; transportation re- 
funded, (d) Director, . Ww. cafeteria; 
department serves 700 meals daily, does own 
baking and has budget of $100,000; staff of 25-30 
persons; experience in cafeteria management de- 
sirable; college town, East. (e) Chief dietitian; 
350-bed private hospital serving 600,000 meals 
annually; main kitchen and cafeteria in’ building 
recently completed; staff of 35; university center; 
South. (f) Supervising housekeeper; institution 
consisting of 34 cottages, caring for mentally 
handicapped children; enrollment of about 1,300; 
new institution completed in 1940 at cost of 
$7,000,000; two complete personnel buildings hous 
ing 150 employees; $1,664-$2,264 with mainte 
nance including beautifully furnished apartment 
(g) Assistant dietitian; hospital oper: ited by one 
of the most important group clinics in the coun 
try; university medical center; minimum $200; 
Middle West. (h) Dietitian to take charge of 
department in general hospital operated under 
American auspices in Dutch West Indies; compe- 
tent organizer required; salary includes mainte- 
nance, traveling expenses. (i) Assistant dietitian; 
modern, well equipped hospital which serves Brit- 
ish and American community in one of South 
America’s most intere sting cities. 
(In requesting information concerning these ap- 


pointments, please mention the key letters and the 


month of publication.) 
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Skirts—Going Down? 


(Continued from page 321!) 


good technique. If the skirt is straight 
or pleated, use a straight facing—or, if 
this type of skirt is not made straight 
with the goods, a shaped facing may 
be best. 

When sewing a facing to a skirt edge, 
an ordinary seam will do, if the skirt 
is of light-weight goods. But with heav- 
ier material, it may be best to turn 
under the edge of the facing and top- 
stitch it to the skirt edge. Once attached, 
turn the facing up, so that the fold is 
about one-fourth inch from skirt edge. 
Then hem the facing to the skirt, or 
finish the edge with seam binding and 
sew to the underside of skirt with a 
catch-stitch or slip-stitch. 


Ways to Remove Ink from 
Sackcloth 

The high prices of textiles and cloth- 
ing make the use of bagging fabric a 
wise economy. Once the printed letters 
are removed from the sackcloth, thrifty 
home economics students and 4H Club 
girls can make a wide variety of attrac- 
tive and useful garments and household 
articles. 

Vextile specialists of the USDA list 
the following five methods which may 
be used successfully: 

1. Scrub with hot water and 
laundry soap. ‘This often removes near- 
ly all the ink. The rest usually dis- 
appears if boiled in 
water for half an hour and rinsed. A 
chlorine bleach may be used to take out 
the last traces of black. 

Wet a bar of laundry soap and rub 
on the dry bag until it is entirely cov- 
ered with a thick layer of soap. Roll up 
the bag and let it stand several hours. 
Then wash and boil if necessary. 

Soak the bag in kerosene 


bags 


bags are soapy 


over- 


night. ‘Then wash—first in) lukewarm 
water, then in soapy water—and rinse 
thoroughly. 


1. Cover the black print with lard or 
soft petroleum jelly, rubbing the grease 
into the fabric thoroughly. Leave over- 
night to loosen the black, then wash in 
soapy lukewarm water and rinse. 

Boil bags in water with sodium 
hydrosulphite or other dye removers, 
which may be purchased at drug stores. 
Follow the directions given on the pack- 
age. Rinse well. 


Errata 

\ typographical error in the article 
Teen-Agers Think It’s Fun to Sew, by 
Irene McDermott, on page 226 of the 
April issue of PracricAL Home Eco- 
Nomics should be corrected. There are 
twelve city senior high schools, not 
twenty as stated in the second para- 
graph of the article. 





Junior-Senior Banquets 
(With Decorations) 


Romantic Banquet—$5.00 


Most Juniors and Seniors are in the throes of 
romance anyway so what could be more appropriate 
than a ROMANTIC send-off at the Junior-Senior 
banquet for these boy-meets-girl high school days? 

And why should this banquet cost $5.00? Be. 
cause with this banquet you receive COMPLETE 
DECORATIVE MATERIALS ready to put that 
banquet on without having to buy another thing! 
In other words we are doing your shopping for 
“ —You will receive: 

. Complete instructions for a ROMANTIC 

BANQUET. 

. Plans for the program and the entertainment. 

. Patterns for the programs, invitations, place 
cards, table decorations, centerpiece, and for 
all wali and room decorations. 

4. ENOUGH DECORATIVE PAPER AND 
MATERIALS to make items to " 
table and room for FIFTY GUEST 

What could be simpler than to get both state 
and MATERIALS in one package, with no more 
shopping to do! Save time and money by buying 
this ONE PACKAGE banquet! 


wn 


Flower Garden Banquet—$5.00 


Junior-Senior banquets in the Spring lend them. 
selves to colorful flower-garden effects. Here is 
a lovely banquet in a gay setting of May flowers 
and cozy garden nooks. <A very lovely and popu- 
lar theme. 

And why should this banquet cost $5.00? Be- 
cause with this banquet you receive COMPLETE 
DECORATIVE MATERIALS ready to put that 
banquet on without buying another thing! We 
have found these materials for you, ready to 
send. You will receive: 

1. Complete instructions for a FLOWER GAR 

DEN BANQUET. 

2. Plans for the program and the entertainment. 

3. Patterns and MATERIALS for the pro- 
grams, invitations, place cards, nut cups, 
table decorations, centerpiece, and for both 
wall and room decorations. 

4. ENOUGH of these materials: Colored art 
paper, drawing paper, crepe paper, and other 
items to decorate table and room for FIFTY 
Preece 

a convenience to buy your COMPLETE 
BANQUET in ONE PACKAGE! In other wards 
we furnish pag tence but the FOOD! Save time 
and money by buying this FLOWER GARDEN 
BANQUET! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


HOLD YOUR BONDS 














Prepare INSTANT RALSTON 
IN 10 SECONDS! 
Benefits: nourishing goodness of 


whole wheat, added wheat germ; 
delicious heart-of-wheat flavor! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis, Mo- 






TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 


tue 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced 


Special courses tor Teachers. Register Now, las his r 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, I! ee 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing Ir 
Decoration, Window & pterion Dislay Regents Credits 


Day & Eve. Free acement. Send tor i a 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 PR ne (52nd Street), N. Y- . 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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All You Do Is 


and sign your name once 


when you use 


PRACTICAL’S 


Coupon Service 


It is the simplest and easiest way to 
ask for the teaching aids offered in 
this issue. 


This Coupon Service benefits you in 
another way. We save valuable paper 
and space which we use to give you 
more helpful text. 


Use these coupons today and see how 


convenient they are. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Please send me the material checked below: 


1. 


2. 


“ 


as 
. 
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15. 


16. 


17 


American Bemberg Corporation Page 303 


Knitted Fabrics. ¢. 
Blouses. 











as Bemberg “Information” Booklet. b. 
Labels. d. Wall Chart. e. Slips. f.——Hosiery. «- 




















h. Gloves. i, Knitwear. j. New Booklet—“BEMBERG Fabric 
Facts.” 

American Can Company Page 271 
ae Savory Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. b- Kitchen Tested 











High School Manual on Commer- 


Recipes From Canned Foods. ce. 
School Lunch Recipe Cards. 


cially Canned Foods (reprint). d. 
e.——Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 





American Meat Institute Page 273 


a—Copies full-color Pork Charts. One set free. 25¢ for each addi- 
tional set. b.——Teacher’s Master Sheet. ¢.——copies Student Quir 
Sheets. 


Bureau of Educational Services Page 323 
Please send me “Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the 
copies of the student leaflets on “Baby Care.” 





a. 
Home” and b. 





Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc, Page 313 


——Copies new booklet, “On-the-Table Values In Canned Foods.” 


Carnation Comapny Dept. 752-D Page 3i7 


Please send me the “Velvet Blend” booklet. 





Celanese Corporation Pages. 276-277 


For Teachers: a. Window Shopping. b. New Benefits for the 
World From Synthetics. ec. Fabric Swatch Cards. d.- Skeins of 
Celanese Yarns. e. Chart, Basie Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarns. 
f. Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: g.——copies, 
Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. h. copies, Look for the Tags 
and Labels When You Shop. 























Chureh & Dwight Company, Ine. Page 272 


——Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Eat.” 


Crosley Division—AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept. P-5 Page 309 

copies complete Gas Cooking Instruction and Recipe 

es and complete information on 





Please send 
Book packed with kitchen tested re 
proper use and care of gas ranges. Price 50¢ per copy. 





Cultivated Mushroom Institute Page 316 


Free Mushroom Recipe Hooklet. 





John Dritz & Sons Page 268 


Teachers: save 1/3! 

a. Enclosed is $ for Dot Snappers Kits at $1 each, (67e to 
teachers), as described on page 268. b. & is enclosed for refills 
in colors indicated, at 25c« a box, (17e to teachers): 1.——Nickel 


























2. Gold 3. Black 4.——White 5. Brown 6. Red 7. 
Blue 8. Green, 
Foley Manufacturing Company Page 324 


——Send Professional Offer on Foley Food Mill, S#fter, Chopper 


and Fork. 


Fun With Felt Corporation Page 325 
your new Fun With Felt catalogue. 25¢. (Re- 
KIOLO Kits for making felt comb 





Please send me a. 
funded on your first order). b. 
cases including plastic combs. 





Gerber Products Company Dept. 625-7 Page 321 
a. ‘The new, improved edition of the well-known Teacher's Manual 
on Infant Nutrition, by Edna Mae Mcintosh, M.S. b.——copies of the 
new, simplified Student's Leaflets designed to supplement classroom 
Samples of Gerber’s Cereals, (Cereal Food, Oat- 








discussions. c 
meal, Barley). 


Gillum Book Company Page 326 
ae Romantic Banquet. Price 85.00. b.——Flower Garden Banquet 
Price 35.00. 





D. C. Heath and Company Page 325 


Please send me free folders on your Home Economics texts. 





H. J. Heinz Company Dept. PHE-q Page 299 


Please send——copies of 16-page resume of America’s favorite accom- 
paniments to eating. Included are: 24 choice recipes for favorite 
pickles, savory relishes, piquant sauces, and spiced fruits. From selec- 
tion of the perfect vinegar to the capping of the last container, this 
booklet gives complete coverage of the pickling picture. Excellent for 
home or group use in Canning Centers. FREE to teachers, students, 
study club groups. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 

















